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By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—The wartime OPA 
structure has passed out of existence and is 
replaced by a new OPA... with a new 
yrpose .. . and new objectives. The wartime OPA 
as supposed to prevent inflation and was supposed 
be one of the control inechanisms by which the 
ntion’s economy was to be maintained in balance; 

e new OPA will have only one objective—to liqui- 
fate its existence as quickly as possible. During the 
Misuing year it is only theoretically possible that 
PA may act as some slight brake on_ inflation; 
e best that can be hoped from OPA is that it might 

ssibly slow down to some slight extent the speed 

f the inflationary spiral before it passes out of 
wislence. 

This is the handiwork of the House-Senate Con- 
erence Committee which ironed out the differences 
n the bills passed separately by each of the Houses 
pi Congress. In a technical sense it is now up to the 
President. Truman may make some uncomplimentary 
emarks about it... but he will sign it. For if he 
Hoes not, the alternative is that OPA dies, with 
pothing to take its place... not even the poor 
rippled caricature of a price-control program desig- 
ated by the House-Senate Conference to succeed it. 
The new OPA has been purposely stripped of 
me of its main powers, One power it loses is 
hat of deciding when price controls may be removed 
Hrom any specific item or group of items. The Presi- 
dent will appoint the board, but he will need the 
vonsent of the Senate. (Men of unbending principle 
and an implacable determination to stop inflation 
are not advised to apply for the board jobs. The 
qualifications require a flexible spine and a good 
command of weasel words.) 

OPA’s present control over prices is further stripped 
from it by the provision transferring to Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson authority to decide which farm 
Commodities may be kept under price control. The 
House-Senate conferees have specified that following 
midnight tomorrow night, Secretary Anderson must 
certify searcily exists in the particular farm com- 
modity in question before OPA can establish price 
control over it. And since it is 
obvious that most foodstuffs are 
produced on farms, it means there- 
fore that price control over one of 
the most vital sectors of the infla- 
tion front has actually been trans- 
ferred from OPA to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

And that is bad news. Secretary 
Anderson has over a period of 
three years thrown more monkey 
wrenches at the OPA machinery 
than any single person in Wash- 
ington. Anderson has been almost 
pliant tool of big business food 
dairies and meat packers who pull the 
ind the Farm Bureau Federation. For 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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An Editorial— 


The United States, Russia and World Peace 


OST Americans are still in a state of wide- 
M eyed simplicity so far as their views of 
the Soviet government are concerned. How 
virginal this simplicity remains is best shown by 
the oft-repeated suggestion that everything could be 
straightened out if Truman and Stalin could meet 
face to face. Man to man across the table, it is 
hopefully said even by experienced journalists, the 
two could iron out the differences that divide the 
world. 

This naivete reflects credit on our hearts but not 
on our heads. Everywhere American diplomats find 
themselves up against persistent and repetitive nega- 
tion. In London, in New York, in Paris, the Soviet 
men say no. Americans are used to bargaining. They 
look around for a basis of compromise. But all they 
gain by their efforts is abuse. They are, the Rus- 
sians proclaim, planning to reduce the world to 
vassalage. 

Just now the thought of all mankind is centered 
on the management of the atombomb.* Upon what 
we do about that depends the very existence of all 
of us. Never did men face so serious an_ issue. 
The Baruch plan is far-sighted, imaginative and 
practical. Some of the best American minds colla- 
borated to produce it. It is not merely a project of 
the Administration or of any coterie of diplomats. 
Our atombomb scientists are for it. It represents 
American democracy at its best. 

What is proposed, in simple terms, is that so far 
as this terrible weapon is concerned, we make a be- 
ginning toward creation of international government. 
As soon as the Atombomb Authority is set up, it is 
proposed that it own and control the raw materials 
which go into the making of this deadly explosive, 
that it have exclusive authority to make or use the 
bombs, and that it have the power to make effective 
investigations to assure the world that no nation will 
break the rules. But the functions of the Authority 
are not exclusively negative. What is envisioned is 
the rapid development by the cooperating scientists 
of the world of our new power resource and its 


utilization for peaceful purposes, to add to the 
world’s wealth. 

What we are saying to the world is: We discovered 
these things, we demonstrated their destructive power, 
we propose now to turn them over lo man Jor use 
toward constructive ends. The only condition im- 
posed is a demand for a guarantee that this horrible 
weapon will not be turned against us and other 
peaceful nations. We intend to keep our secrets and 
our supply of the bombs until the Authority is actually 
in a position to operate effectively. This looks like 
To demand less u ould be lo 
expose the nation to destruction. 

But Gromyko submits a plan which would not 
establish international control. He calls on the 
United States to initiate proceedings by destroying 
our atombomb stockpile and imparting our secrets. 
And the Soviet idea is that enforcement of the rules 
be left to the individual states—each of the big 
powers having the veto. We are to give away the 
most powerful weapon in the world and then trust 
to the good-will of Soviet Russia. Any advance to- 


ward world government is thus blocked by the USSR. 
* 7 * 


plain common sense, 


Now innocent Americans are being told that every- 
thing would be fine if only Truman and Stalin would 
lean toward gach other across a table. What Amer- 
icans must learn is that what Gromyko does and 
what Pravda says is in line with Bolshevik policy 
from 1917 onward. For thirty years Russians have 
been drilled in the doctrine that all “capitalist” 
governments are enemies, and that “bourgeois” de- 
mocracy is a fraud. Whatever moves are made by 
Stalin’s men are made with the purpose of spreading 
Communism. 

In one way or another the struggle against Sta- 
linism will be the central conflict of the coming 
generation. This conflict may be warlike or peaceful. 
We may fight with weapons or with arguments. But 
fight we must. We must be prepared for both kinds 
of conflict, but the objective of our policy should 
be to avoid war and limit the contest to the com- 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Reflections on Eisenhower and War 


ITH all due respect for the military ability and excellent intentions of General 


Eisenhower, in my opinion the 


decision made by him, in agreement with 


Roosevelt and Churchill, not to negotiate with the Germans for surrender and 


a separate peace early in 1945 was an error, 


politically and militarily. 


It would have 


saved lives, and it would have saved Europe from the disastrous decisions later made. 


A “Darlan deal” 
shrewd politics. 


Where 
Working with the 


deals were made? 


been possible to sign a peace treaty which would have ousted the Nazis 
sritain and the USA and France control over 
ticipation of Soviet Russia, except on terms 


Moscow as, at Potsdam. 


surrender, 


policy was dictated by emotion, not by logic. 


Kisenhower’s report confirms the im- 
brilliant the 
military strategy. the political strategy 


pression that however 


of Britain and America can only be 
characterized as inept as our diplomatic 
strategy has been ever since victory, 
because appeasement and illusions about 
Soviet Russia dominated the minds of 
our statesmen and our military leaders 


alike These 


hard-boiled soldiers were 


softies in power politics. 
I suggest that some American corre- 
spondent, perhaps Sulzberger, colleet the 


opinions of German generals on trial at 


Nuremberg on this report before it Is 


too late. However despicable, they have 


something to contribute to the history 
of the war. I suspect that when and if 


the truth emerges, they would have 


surrendered Germany to the Anglo- 


American Allies on the simple pledge 
that their lives be spared, and Germany 
spared from the horror of Communism. 
And I see no great gain for civilization in 
the execution of von Rundstedt, criminal 
though he may be. Life imprisonment 
The allies 


should bave used him as they used 


should be sufficient punishment. 


Darlan and Badoglio and Victor Em- 
manuel, and as the Communists used a 
leng list of Fascists and reactionaries 
fer their purposes. But our diplomats 
and soldiers feared the disapproval of 
such pseudo-liberals as Max Lerner, 
Henry Wallace. Claude 
Pepper, and Freda Kirehwey,. But it 


Kalph Ingersoll, 


was the Kremlin that outsmarted them, 
and won the political] victory 


From Pearl Harbor to Nagasaki, the 
record is one of opportunities passed up, 
military victories won and _ pelitical 
battles lost. And from V-J Day to now, 
our diplomats continue to give all the 
real political gains to totalitarian Com- 
munism, It is ne wonder that Stalin 
grows more arrogant, certain that we 
haven't the guts to wage effective war- 
fare either on the diplomatic or the 


military level. 


Eisenhower states that he did not 
consider Berlin “a military objective 
of major importance.” Of course not 
—but the Russians knew its political 
“Military 


were more important in my eyes than 


importance. factors ..-. 


” 


the political considerations. 
litical 


But po- 
proved 
decisively important in the post-war 


considerations have 
world. factors, so 
depend the 
final judgemenit—have these millions 


Upon  pelitical 


despised by the soldier. 


died in vain? 


The question raised by Eisenhower's 


candid right or 


report Is not, was he 


Montgomery right (er Patton or Brad- 


ley) in this or that military operation— 
but this, was the overal] political strate- 
gy right? The verdict of impartial his- 
torian, decades hence, will be, in my 


estimate, that Eisenhower was unwisely 
guided by both Churchill and Roosevelt 
insofar as politics entered into military 
decisions. And the conclusion—we can- 
not trust military experts any more than 
we can trust nuclear scientists to make 
decisions that mold our destiny. 


Stubborn insistence on the totalitarian concept, 
proved to be disastrous, working only to the advantage 


with the Nazis would not only have been military expediency, but 
are Darlan and Badoglio and the rest of those with whom 
anti-Nazis within Germany. it would have 


and given 
the Reich—without the crippling par- 
dictated by the Western Allies, not by 
unconditional 
of Russia. That 





Lord Inverchapel, 
British Ambassador 


The USA is negotiating 
American secretly, reports James 
Bases Reston in the NY Times, 


for a chain of military 
bases in both oceans. “American policy, 
changed by the political realities and 
tests of strength abroad, is now directed 
not toward an international solution of 
the problem but toward the attainment 
of naval and air rights for the United 
States .’ We seek the right from 
Portugal to keep our bases in the Azores; 
from Iceland, the right to keep our bases 
there; from Britain, bases in Canton, 
on Funafuti and the Christmas Islands, 
from Australia, rights on Manus Island 
where we built a base. 
These nations have been as national- 
istic as the USA, and we have not agreed 
» their conditions. Portugal wants com- 
mitments 
Australia 


guaranteeing her security. 
asks a regional defense agree- 
ment and reciprocity in the use of each 
nation’s bases. Iceland is afraid of giv- 
ing us long-term rights. 

These facts do not accord with Mos- 
cow's accusation that American imperial- 
ism is grabbing up bases and colonies 
all over the globe. And whatever na- 
tionalism and imperialism there may be 
in this program for national defense, 
t is a reaction to Soviet imperialism 

taken in 


Reston observes, 


ra-nationalism, steps 





nse. But as 
“even this modest plan is a measure of 
the deteriorat 
Mr. Roosevelt 
tions air and naval system and a United 
Nations flag.” Whatever international- 
sm there was on V-J Day has largely 
withered like cornfields in a drought. 
Soviet military 
vast areas by conquest and ap- 
peasement; the USA 


ion in world affairs since 
talked of a United Na- 


Russia has acquired 
bases in 
seeks to 


theut much 


feebly 
act R ’ 
counteract Russia’s move, W 


suceess thus far. 


Reuben 


Markham, 
Censorship able Christian Science 


and UNRRA Monitor correspondent 
and a contributor to 
The New Leader, was expelled from 


Russian 
protest by 
Dean Ache- 


Rumania after the Soviet 
authorities rejected a strong 


the US State Department. 


a eee nd 


son declared that this is a violation of 
the Potsdam agreement. Markham denied 
that he had engaged in political activi- 
ties as charged, or that he had said that 
war between the USA and USSR is in- 
evitable. 
Acheson also commented that the 
Russian answer to our diplomatic note 
protesting press censorship in_ the 
Ukraine and White Russia, on reperts 
regarding distribution of UNRRA sup- 
plies, is “unsatisfactory.” 
Simultaneously the American mem- 
ber of the UNRRA mission in Yugo- 
slavia was ousted by the Russian chief 
of the mission when he objected te 
Russian censorship of UNRRA news 
releases. The Russians have prevent- 
ed the Americans from telling Yuge- 
slavs that the food they are receiving 


came from the USA. (The USA 
furnishes 70 percent of UNRRA’s 


supplies.) 

Truman informed Congress that Russia 
receiving 
foreign corre- 


is the only country that is 
UNRRA 


spondents are refused permission te send 


supplies where 


out uncensored dispatches on distribu- 


tion. 


In full page ads the 

World World Federalists print 
Union Now open letters to Molotov 
and Byrnes urging the 

acceptance of a plan for “a 
rule World 
own familiar method of majority rule 


majority- 
Legislature America’s 
Some sort of 
democratic federal union. of the USA, 
the British Commonwealth. the Latin- 


plus minority protection.” 


American republics, and whatever other 
nations will join, is the prerequisite te 
peace. But the idea that Soviet Russia 
will accept any such majority-rule fed- 
eration is ludicrous. The World Fed- 
eralists write Molotov. “You expected 
the UN to work.” The fact is that the 
Soviets have shown that they want the 
UN to remain impotent. They planned 
it that way. The Federalists write to 
Molotov,“ Your government gives greater 
guarantees of economic security than 
The fact is that nowhere 
in the world is there such economic sec- 
urity as in the USA. The American 
worker not only has greater freedom 
but a higher 


ours does.” 


standard of living and 
Despite 
Federalists 


more security than the Russian. 
World 


offer the only alternative to atomic war: 


their illusions, the 


federal union based on majority rule. 


- * 


The new French Cabi- 

Paralysis net looks very much like 

in France the ouigoing one. The 

Popular Republicans (lib- 

eral Catholics) will hold nine key posts, 
Socialists 


the Communists seven. the 


six. It will be unable to take the drastic 
and effective action necessary te speed 


recovery. Communist participation was 





Herbert Evatt, 
Australian UN Delegate 


Ruth Mitchell Charges Tito Wi 


bought at the 
of about 15 percent, plus bonuses, whid 
will worsen inflation. 
the blame. The 
Minister of 
Socialist, 
munist Marcel Paul will be responsi 


government without 


of violence and never will. 
of revolution but 1,000 years. .--- 
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e MRP w a 
Important — post { 
the Interior is held bya 


Jacques Depreux. The Com 


for increasing production, and somethig 
like the Soviet Stakhanovite system ¢ 
speed-up and piece-rates may lt & 
pected. 


In Italy a similar three-party regia 


is being organized, and there too 
Socialists have 
Christian Democratic Party's offer ¢{ 


rejected the Cather 


the Communisis 


The Red Arm 
Pax Americana vs. is the most pov 


Pax Sevietica? = erful in the wa 
and able te wim 


tect the USSR against its imperial 
enemies, boasted all Moscow newspapeyy 
en June 22. 
warned 
seeks to impose a Pax Americans 
the whole world, and said Fascism 8 @ 
the march in the USA. 
strangling American workers with a 
labor legislation in prpearation for Wat 


Eugene Tarle in Red Su 
citizens that Amend 


Soviet 


Congress 


War III against Russia, Tarle reveaid 


to Russians—who can read nothing e 


Russia, wrote Tarle, “in her 1,00 yet 


of history has never submitted to thrall 


* Not 28 yait 
Nei 

Pax Americana but a Pax Sovierca™ 
rule the world, Tarle implied. 4 
MISCELLANY 

@ The US Census Bureau reporis ™ 
55,320,000 Americans were employed 
May. This is an all-time record, ane 
higher than most experts predicte 
V-J Day. Despite strikes and prod 
tion-sabotage by manufacturers, rectigy 
version has been a than expects 
Gross average hourly earnings in AP 
were $1.06 in manufacturing plants. * 
cording to the Bureau of Labo! w 
tistics, higher than ever before. and § 
yising. Weekly average earn” 
$42.92 for 40 hours. Yet Am ee 


: ; lst 
capitalism is on the verge of ¢ 


gs we 


é 
; terving—t 
and millions are starving 
says so. 
* * ° 
f 
° are 
@ “We are Jews and we 4 os 
e vefigees from * 
say thousands of reiuget cond 
» the = 
Poland, and other countries i 
al nt } em 
sphere. They are accepte¢ 


US Army officers told Americé 
tors. These officers &P 
3.000.000 more, 
worried. Yet American 2 
their main attack on Brit 

(Continued. on pase 1 
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4 i NE of the country’s most inter- 
if esting and crucial congressional 
| 4 alective battles will end on July 9 
| atone in the First Congressional 
4 bs ret of Washington State go to the 
i te to determine their Democratic 
% oa ¢ to Congress. ; 
The Democratic incumbent is Rep. 
Hugh DeLacy, who has assumed a 
prominent position in the extreme left 
wing political front since he went to 
Congress in 1944. 
Since he opened his campaign in mid- 
June, DeLacy has been under constant 
’ atiack from his chief opponent, Howard 
a G. Costigan. A liberal Democrat who 
4 resigned a position as executive secre- 
f tary of Gov. Mon Wallgren’s advisory 
\ commission, Costigan has repeatedly 
7 charged DeLacy with en “unvarying 
f the Communist Party Line.” 








pursuit of 
DeLacy has retaliated wit t 


h claims that 


Costigan is being supported by “reac- 


tionaries and the National Association 





DeLaey, principal stockholder of The 


New World, a party-line weekly, pro- 




















Wi get i 
wt d posed as one of his main campaign 
\ slogans a “return to the true principles 
> Cal of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Costigan 
ponsibg immediately stepped into the breach to 
nethng recall the fact that until June 21, 1941, 
ro IeLacy had persistently eccused Roose- 
he Z yell of being “in league with Wall Street 
imperialism and pro-Fascist big busi- 
read ness.” He followed up his first memory- 
0 1 refresher course by citing DeLacy’s 1940 
Catheid denunciation of Roosevelt as a “wat 
er i monger” and his refusal, as a delegate 
= to the Democratic convention at Chicago 
; in 1940, to cast his vote for Roosevelt. 
Ai that time, DeLacy was calling World 
Art War Il “an imperialist war.” His opin- 
st pew ion did not change until after Hitler 
ne WO! suddenly turned against Stalin. Then 
te wom = Del.acy discovered it was a war against 
perialis Fascisn 
spepeay stigan wrote to Jan Roosevelt, 
ved Sua @king him not to appear as scheduled 
Amen at a rally with DeLacy June 21. The 
cant "GS letter accused DeLacy of “phony liberal- 
om 8 Ge ism.” DeLacy countered with a letter 
gress GE to Roosevelt, justifying his ideas of the 
n ans war in 1940-41 with what Costigan 
or Wort termed “meaningless double-talk and 
reve pariy-line evasion.” Though DeLacy’s 
ing ese letter contained no substantial explana- 
H) yeart tion for his attacks on the late Presi- 











a 
dnt, James replied to DeLacy with a 











Real versus Phony Liberalism 
Race Between DeLacy and Costigan Is Important Test 


By Wallace J. Mackay 


New Leader’s Correspondent in Washington State 


letier of endorsement. Though Roosevelt 
did not appear at the June 21 rally, his 
endorsement of DeLacy was read there 
by Groucho Marx, who came to Seattle 
with Olivia DeHaviland, whose efforts 
in California in behalf of Ellis Patterson 
only seemed to strengthen Will Rogers, 
Jv. (There were only about 1700 at the 
A new turn was given to this 
affair when Mrs. Ann Boettiger, daugh- 
ter of President Roosevelt, wrote a letter 
to brother Jimmie explaining that he had 
backed the wrong man. 


meeting.) 


loose with a heavy bar- 


Costigan let 
rage at the second hole in the DeLacy 
His spirited fizh 


armor, against Tru- 


man’s emergency labor measures, which 


DelLacy attacked as “slavery,” won him 
some labor support. Costigan again dug 
show that DeLacy 
voled three times for the May “work-or- 
jail” labor draft bjll in early 1945. This, 
he claimed, was but one more piece of 


out the record to 


evidence that DeLacy—like all party- 


liners—would sacrifice labor or any other 


group whenever the Russian foreign 
t 2g 


policy demanded. As thovgh in support 
of Costigan’s contentions, the Washing- 
ton State Federation of Labor (AFL) 
published a chart outlined the 


record of Washington congress- 


which 
voting 
men on issues important to labor. De- 
Sandwiched him on the 
Wash- 
representa- 


Lacy’s record 
bottom between two Republicans. 
Democratic 


ington’s other 


tives all grained higher ratings. 


Ta battle 


Costigan 


between DeLacy and 


reaches back to 1939, when 


Costigan left the Washington Common- 
wealth Federation which he had founded 
in the 1930’s. Costigan resigned as ex- 


ecutive secretary because the party- 
liners had gained control and he could 
no longer influence its operation along 


liberal lines 


dent. The 


DeLacy remained as Presi- 
widened in 1940 when 
FDR for a_ third 


term, while DeLacy damned both Roose- 


preacn 
Costigan supported 
velt and Willkie. DeLacy then formed 


Burton K, 


Though the two had little in 


a political allianee with 


W heeler. 


common, they found mutual solace in 
their opposition t Roosevelt. Mean- 
while Costigan was forming a_ pro- 


gressive farm-labor bloc in the western 
states to promote Roosevelt’s re-election. 
The bloe was badly split when Harry 
Bridges and other party -line labor lead- 
ers commenced epposition to 
Roosevelt on the war monger charges. 
Costigan, too, was one ot the founders 
of the Old Age Pension Union in the 
early 30’s and is still remembered as the 
main impetus in gaining high pensions 
for the State’s aged. That organization 
was also “captured” by the party-liners 
and today is headed by William J. Pen- 
nock, a DeLacy supporter who has con- 
“Russia First” 


their 


sistently pursued a 
policy 

The DeLacy machine, now in control 
of King and Kitsap County Democrat 
organizations, is estimated to be actual- 
ly stronger than two years ago. De- 


f.acy’s campaign workers have intensified 
theiv efforts in precinct work. Balanced 
against this organization work is a con- 
siderable anti-DeLacy sentiment which 
party lines, and which might 
election to Costigan. The 
complicated by the presence 
‘andidate, Joseph Dana Rob- 
ts, who earned labor and liberal oppo- 


whores 
swing the 
picture is 


f a third 


sition when he served in the state legis- 
lature. He introduced a poll tax bill 
and generally followed Republican vot- 
ing lines. He is currently attacking both 
DeLacy and indis- 
criminate use of the term “Communist.” 


Robert’ 


Costigan with an 


andidacy confuses the general 


( + 


issue between Costigan and DeLacy and 
may serve to split the vote needed to 
elect the veal liberal and oust the 


pseudo-tibera! 





Remove Caus 


e of Strikes! 


By Andrew J. Biemiller 


Congressman from Wisconsin 


Do we want to weaken labor unions? 
That is the purpose of every labor bill 
which has been before the Congress this 
year. It is my firm belief that weaken- 
ing unions is not in the public interest. 

The tendency today seems to be to at- 
tempt to indignation 
than to legislate public policy. 


legislate public 
rather 
The spark of public indignation aroused 
by work stoppage has been fanned into 
flame by the extremely one-sided cove! 
; 


age in the press and on the radio. 


Coverage has heen largely lacking, 


however, on some important aspects of 
Why did the 


nezotiations went 


disputes 
What 
on, and who broke them off before the 


recent labor 
workers strike? 
strike was called? Who accepted, and 
who rejected, the awards of Fact-Finding 
Boards? 


which are buried far below the flamboy- 


These are a few of the matters 


ant headlines or omitted entirely. 

Another outstanding news story which 
never reached the public was the strikes 
which never happened. How many were 


avoided and how were they avoided? 


How many disputes were quietly smooth- 
ed out around the conference table, agree- 
ments signed, and everyone happy? 
Now and then you have seen a three- 


line item about a contract signed be- 
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IS EVERYBODY HAPPY? 


Courtesy Lynchberg News. 


tween a union and a company. But no 
strike, no news, and so it was buried 
among the obituaries. But actually these 
little items are the most thrilling and sig- 
How 
example, that in the 


nificant labor stories of our day. 
many know, for 
month of March alone, 1,137 labor-man- 
agement disputes were settled peacefully 
by the U. S. conciliation service of the 


Department of Labor? 


While { am against legislation aimed 
think 


‘an and must do a better job 





at weakening unions, I 
Congress 
of passing legislation which will remove 
the need for strikes. This is not a con 
tradiction. Strikes are one way to seek 


economi security, Othe: ways are 


through price control, minimum wage 
laws, social securily and health legisla- 
tion 

Any Congressman who wants to stop 


Strikes is in duty bound to extend and 
strengthen OPA If price control is al- 
lowed to die, we will face the worst wave 
of strikes the world has ever seen, as la- 


hor fights back in a desperate attempt to 


keep wages in line with sky-rocketing 
prices 
Labor, together with most of the 


Amer ‘are people, ives it d ead of an- 


other period of boom and bust, of prices 
rushing upward to end soon in total col- 
lapse, depression, and unemployment. 
Assure the workers that this can't hap- 
pen here, and you remove one of the 


United States, Russia 
And World Peace 


(Continued from Page One) 
petitive effort to win ma nd for the 
ways of democracy. 

The only way to avoid war is to stand 
up lo Stalin’s “no” with an equally firm 
and resounding “no.”. All experts agree 


thal the loud boasting from Moscow is 


a bluff. The USSR cannot and does not 
. On behalf of the 
nations and of all the demo- 


want to fight now 
emaller 
cratic powers, we must meet and deflate 
the bluff. Immediate war will not follow. 
Then during whatever period of peace 
we may he able to enjoy, we can lead 
the democratic forces of the world in a 
rebuilding. The 
ie struggle 
will depend upon our ability to convince 


positive program of 


ultimate onicome of this tit 





all mankind that democracy is the bet- 
fer way 








The Home Front 





Optimism From Maine 


N this year when the salvation of 
| mankind hangs in doubt optimism 
is more precious than gold or much 
fine platinum. When I find what looks 
like a streak of it in anybody’s mind 


I go after it with feverish energy—and 


usually it turns cut to be nothing more 
than a bit of psychological mica. You 
will appreciate, then, with what whoops 
of joy | received is letter from Maine. 


It should have come 


rom California, but 
it didn’t. It 


+ 


came 
ate where 
the inhabitants 


pend much of their 


time on the water, 
where they have 
time to think and 











remember. Listen, 

then, to the words 

of a man who lives 

alway) n view of 

he | ter-po 

Maine farmer 

lave a reputation 
for beingw thi Well, whatever the 
reason, | ive een a persistent aver 
‘ f old publ iliol When I have finished 
with a maya ‘ ead of throwing it 
into the fire, | tenderly lay it upon the 
table Kventua t turns up Ina closet 
or in the atti es, we still have attics. 
There, a vhen I have gone in 
search of omething else, I find = tall 
columns of them. and the foundations 


of these towers are usually built of ma- 


terials that go well back to the beginning 
of this centur 

“Mo: of popular cribe seem 
unable to reca nything before the last 
war—or, at any rate, anything that pre- 


dates the recent depression. 


This lapse 


of memory eems to me_ specially 
notable in the case of New Yorkers. 
You fellows simply cannot think back 
beyond this year’s headlines. Having 
read your column of June 8 in which 
you try to make out that ‘we are just 


at the beginning of intelligence,’ it has 
occurred to me to take a few minutes 
off from 


couple of things 


fishing to remind you of a 


which you have for- 


gotten but which, in this less hectic part 
of the world, we have time to recall. 


evidence to 
climate of 
this country has changed—and for the 
better. The popular magazines are the 
best of evidence 
anna ruled 


“| have mountains of 


show that the intellectual 


Forty years ago Polly- 
supreme. So far as these 
magazines were concerned, depression 
was only a geological term. Boys did 
not chase girls; they awkwordly blushed 
and curtsied before them. Divorce? My 
God! 
you would get an admonition to wash out 
your mouth with the soap that floats. 
And the entertainment was in the form 
of the warmed-over 
emplified by The 


If you so much as mentioned it, 


romanticism ex- 


Virginian, nicely 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


served up with Howard Chandler Christy 
illustrations. 

“We always had what were thought 
to be radical journals. | don’t remember 
when The Nation publication, 
but we have files that run back beyond 
my day. And The New Republic began 
Accord- 


ing to my taste both of them were better 


started 


to arrive after the other war. 


in the old days than they are now. But 
they could boast only a sort of nebulous 


and literary sort of radicalism. My 
main point is that they were considered 
highbrow, queer, toploitical. Common 
people didn’t read them—hadn’t even 


heard of them 
there has been a 
better—is that 


One proof that 


change—and for the 


what we call radical or liberal journals 
now find their way into the damnedest 
places—the Congres ional Record, for 
example. Today is not specially note- 
worthy even to have The New Leader 
read into the minutes of Congress. 
Scholarly, intelligent, liberal, radical 


magazines get round nowadays as they 
formerly did not 


But what | started out to say is that 


1 look at my old files will show that 
there has been a yvreat shift in content 
and point of view of the popular maga- 
ine Now these slick and expensive 


jobs are out to get circulation, to make 


money. What they publish shows what 
ordinary people want. When they 
change, is proof that the people have 


changed. 

“Take a look at them, especially at 
magazines. You will find 
example, on ‘What is the 
Matter with American Marriage?’ The 
delinquency, 
alcoholism, ete. are treated sensibly and 


the women’s 
articles, for 
problems of the family, 
openly. To be sure the viewpoints and 
insights are not all that you or I would 
like, but the fact that such issues are 
recognized as being worthy of study is 
underesti- 
My wife tells me that in one of 
the popular a young girl 
even had a baby ‘prematurely’—that is, 
marriage. It seems that now 
even nice people have hormones. 


an achievement not to be 
mated, 
magazines 


before 


“And, likewise, even nice people have 
problems of 
today. problems are a regular 
staple in the national magazines. Slums, 
medical care, venereal disease and other 
similar topics are no longer 
The fact that these matters are dis- 
cussed superficially is not the decisive 
point. That they are discussed at all 
shows that we are on the move. It is 
our job to inerease and deepen the inter- 
est, to see to it that there is improve- 
ment in the treatment. The fact that 
the country is becoming more serious- 
minded does not mean that fellows who 
have their eyes open can sit back and 
take things easy. But if you doubt that 
in the world of printed matter things 


some stake in the social 
Labor 


verboten, 





stands the Kremlin." 





A Chapter from the forthcoming book 


| 
— Tour of Duty 


By John Dos Passos 


This chapter is devoted to the impressions which 
John Dos Passos gathered during his trip through 
the Russian zone of Germany. Describing the men- 
tality of the Soviet occupation troops, John Dos Passos says: “They 
(the Russians) are one of the most talented peoples on earth. There's 
a great breadth to the Russian mind, but between them and us there 
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| Do We Need a New Party? 
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have got better, just come up and take 
a look at my stacks of back-numbers. 
And on the side I can offer you such 
Maine 


fishing as only the state of 


affords.” 


Time for a Little Home-Work 


Tus is quite a mouthful from the 
state of the lobster and the clam. Neo 
one can expect me to write an adequate 
answer in the few paragraphs which 
remain to me. I wish I had time to re- 
view the achievements of the muck- 
rakers. We have recently been reminded 
of them by the autobiography of William 
Allen White. If I may trust my memory, 
they did a job between 1900 and 1910 
which we have hardly seen paralleled 
in our time. In my memory, too, hangs 
recollection of the missionary campaigns 
of Dr. Wiley and Dr. MeCann in the 
field of food. Where are the McCanns 
and Wileys now? Our own James Rorty 
is the only writer of prominence who is 
continuing their fine tradition. 

But it may be that eur man from 
Maine is right about his main conten- 
tion. I have not the time to examine 
the old files. But it would be interesting 
to look through the current slick journals 
of entertainment te see how far they 
justify him. I have the intention of 
taking a look at The Saturday Evening 


Post, Time, Life and Newsweek. Don't 
expect me to be too careful and scholar 
Jy. I shall merely try to find answer 
to a few obvious questions. What pre 
portion of space is given to serious die 
cussion? How much attention is gives 
to labor, to politics, to economies, tg 
world problems? How are the discussions 
angled ? 
news? 


Are special iwisis given te the 


And some of the resi of you might d 
a little useful home-work. 1] would like 
to hear from any oldsters 
go back to 1900. And any others whe 
can make even a superficial examination 
of old files might write in to tell us 
what they find. The question is: Are 
the popular 
now, more serious, more wseful? I can 
not offer a copy of ihe Encyelopedia 
Britannica for the right answer, but] 
can give you a little publicity. 


whose memories 


magazines more realisti¢ 


Report on Russia 


@ Paul Winterton, correspondent of 
the London News-Chronicie in Moscow, 
has returned to England and in his Re 
port of Russia writes: “I was allowed 
to say only nice things. Criticism wal 
impossible.” He was isolated frem t 
Russians, like all ether correspondents 
Misinformation about Britain was "* 
tematically disseminated, he states. 


el 








India’s Pitiful Portion 


Mosr Indians have never had enough 
food. Their usual diet is not much above 
starvation, which lewers their stamina 
for a period of privatieon. Now about 
100,000,000 of them are getting a grain 
ration of enly $60 caleries daily. Other 
foods add 100 te a maximum of 200 
calories. The balance of the population 
averages about 1,400 calories daily. (Re- 
member our calory level] is 3,300!) 

The main cause of the present crisis 
is an unprecedented drought which de- 
stroyed more than 7 million tons of grain 
this crop year. India has stepped up 
production to a maximum and has taken 
the strictest measures by the govern- 
ment to accumulate grain and to enforce 
rationing and price control. Exhaustive 
domestic procurement has left virtually 
no domestic stocks which 1n normal times 
would constitute an emergency reserve. 
Grain has been compulsorily taken away 
from the farmers after leaving them just 
fourteen ounces of cereais per capita to 
cover both human and cattle consump- 
tion, which can’t be cut down any further, 


India’s grain imports, needed.to main- 


tain the 960 calorie ration, are for. this 


ealendar year about 4 miilion tons. India 
received about 500,000 tons of grain 


during the first five menths ef this yer 
of which 98,000 tons came physically 
from the U.S. but almost all ef the lat 
ter was obtained by diversion ef stock 
purchased by the British fer their 
in Germany. Some 300,000 tens are 
scheduled for shipment during June '™ 
cluding 144,500 tons from the U.S. » 
minimum import needs frem July ® 
September 1 are 1,500,000 tons ef gr” 

The United States is the nly su" 
which can save India from mass oe 
tion. India will pay for all the sr?” 
ean get. The U.S. has to date provides 
India only a small fraction of = 
needed or of the total we have exp” 
It amounts to about 3 percen! © 
wheat our livestock consumed 1" ©” 
If we continue to feed millions ion 
of grain to our huge animal , 
it will cost the lives of millions in! . 
and in other lands. The continuati® : 
price controls and other governmet ail 
food product™ ’ 


trols over our major . 
gre 


essential to limit the ameunt of 

} 
that is fed to livestock and’ to he 
vent’ world starvation during ™ 


pe 
et 


twelve months. a 


— From “Food /2 Freeda 
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(Communists Organize the Women 


HE Congress of American Woiwen 
iow in operation. For some 
Ts: past it has been sending out 

nvitation ecards and 
adorned with many a respectable 
to Park Avenue and other sources 
of potential membership and revenue 
And from very indication, another im- 
Stalinist front is in the making, 


prospec- 
swanky 


eS, 


name, 


AES 
a the plethora of non-Communist 
names on the distaff role of honor 

This Congress is the American off- 
shoot of the Women’s International 
Dem cratic Federation, which was set 
up in Paris last November. Significantly, 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, member of tho 
Communist Party’s national committee, 
few io Paris as one of the American 
delegates. 

y “Liazy’s” name bobs up again as 
one of the four regular American re2p- 
reseritatives appointed to the Council of 
the Women’s International Federation. 
This ancient 
Mother Bloor’s place as the Stalinists’ 


nobility of womanhood, 


comrade, who is taking 


BY 4 

is thro | weight around im the 
newly-formed American section, accord- 
ing to Congress literature. 

The other representatives” include 
M Mur Draper (mother of the 
da P Draper), chairman of tho 
Comm ” of Women of the Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship; Mrs 
Vivian C. Mason of the National Council 
of Negro Women, and Mrs. Frederick 
March of » Independent Citizens’ Com. 
Nn ) Art Sciences and Pro 

I ip Council” and the 
Indep Committee have slncady 
been eX 1 by The New Leoder as 
‘ groups. Mrs. Draper 
and Mrs. Marsh have allowed the Sta- 
linists to use their names in connection 
¥ ‘ments, 
> purposes of the America SCC LION 
of the Women’s Congress follow the 
general pattern laid down at the Paris 
conierence where the Communists slso 
had delegates from Russia, Spain, Po» 
land, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czecho- 


Siovakia. Legitimate delegates, including 
several from the United States, were 


diwinked by the smooth show dis- 


Played by the distaff Stalinists. How- 
‘ver, the Paris convention elected Maria 
‘aillant-Couturier, a Communist deputy 

‘ Constituent Assembly, as secre- 
‘ary-general of the international or 
Ranization. 

the American setup has a familiar 
Ting in its “program” which, the litera- 
‘ure declares, “will involve political and 
“ucational action to defeat the danger- 
“us Maneuvers of Fascist forces in this 
nd othey countries, to work for world 
peace,” ate, 

The appeal is directed to “all women 
% Aone Citizens, wish to insure peace 
= nnigsalipumasainns women who, as 
in econ og concerned with an advance 
who, ¢ and legal status, and women 


ati a mothers, have a stake in the 
= ¢ and education of children.” 

sare oneress currently has its head- 
a ru 99 West 42nd Street, New 

eludes a continuation committee in 
Henrie sowing: 

lint att: sponsor of tha 
rotection ee ee for the 
School e ad Foreign-Born, Jefferson 

teemmmiation bets and nine other 
Dr, Bella V S. 

man of the Ne 


q 


+ Dodd, legislative chair« 
While “ee w York Communist Party. 
(which age 5 of the Teachers Union 
APL) a3 later expelled from the 
rime. Dodd loudly denied she was 
‘OMMUn ist 












wnt 29, 1044 


By Daniel Seligman 


Thyra Edwards, former member of 
the national committee of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, the 
“war” front which eventually 
» American Peace Mobilization. 

Josephine Timms, national official of 
the American Communications Asso- 
(CfO), veteran joiner of count- 
less mmunist fronts and participant 
Stalinist May Day parade com- 


ciation 


in the 
mit 
Mary Van Kleeck, another old war- 
horse of the Communist periphery who 
has bobbed up on dozens of the Stalinist 
front groups during the past decade. 


tuth Young of the United Electrical 
Workers (CIO), a delegate to the na- 


tional convention of the Communist 
Party fast year, and a straight party- 
liner in the CLO councils. 


for $i an American woman can par- 


so French women’s 
organizations (there ate 
about 200), a// dominated by Stalinists. 

in England not many liberals were 
taken in. The important Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs refused to 
participate, and most of the women 
MP’s, including Labor’s Dr. Edith Sum- 
merskill, denounced the WIDF as “Com- 
In the end, a British delega- 
tion of ten was brought together, in- 
cluding the Liberal Party’s Mrs. Cor- 
bett-Ashley. But the women of the dele- 
gation were predominantly non-Commu- 
nist: they were, in fact, so much so 
that when they saw what was going on 
in Paris, they decided not to participate, 
except as observers. 

The United States’ delegation con- 
sisted mainly of those women already 


only a dozen or 


represented 


munist.” 


named, who subsequently became the 


tions for executive positions, and then 
give the women back home a chance to 
consider the candidates. Mrs. Street was 
turned down on all points. 
A Canadian, Mrs, Alice Hemming, a 
delegate sent by the Women’s Organi- 
for a New World Order, founded 
by Anna Helena Askanasy, quickly be- 
came fed up with the Communists’ antes, 
and handed a letter to the WIDF Presi- 
jent, Mme. Eugenie Cotton, which she 


zation 


Mme. Cotton is @ 
distinguished French scientist who knows 


asked to have read. 


as much about politics as most scien- 
tsits, and who was selected by the Com- 
munists as a respectable front. She had 
no objections herself to reading Mrs. 
Hemmine’s assembled 
women, but for reasons which may be 
onjectur prevented from 
When Mrs. Hemming per- 


letter to the 


sd oshe was 
doing so 
sisted, she was tinally told she might 
read the letter herself. This was all 
right with her, but the letter was then 
liscovered to have been “unfortunately” 
lost. Mrs. Hemming was forced to speak 


THREE LADIES ACTIVE IN PROMOTING WOMEN'S FELLOW-TRAVELING UNION 
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Bella V. Dodd 


ipate in any of the three discussion 
groups now being run by the Congress: 
yne on political action, one on the status 
of women, and the third on child care 
and education. Each of these groups 


meets once cvery two weeks during the 
summer In the fall the Congress is 
planning to hold a national conference. 


~~ ” 


B. i in the long run the Women’s 
Democratic Federation 
(WIDE) will prove more important than 
its American branch. The Congress at 
which it was organized last November 
was a model of Communist technique. 


International 


fn September, 1945, the women of the 
French Communist Party began to hold 


the first preliminary discussions. To 
give their first organizational sessions 
a broader base, they invited in a couple 


of representatives from French workers’ 
parties; but at least three of these non- 
Communists were later excluded when 
their leader, a Mme. Sedoux, suggested 
the group should oppose all forms of 
totalitarianism, not just Fascism. The 
bulk of the organizational work was 
then put through by the French Com- 
munists alone. 


These women set up an arrange- 
ments board for the Congress and an- 
nounced the last week in November as 
the time for the meeting. They then 
invited women from other French groups 
to a final party to wind up the pre- 
liminaries, but when these women found 
the arrangements board already staffed 
with Communists, they refused to accept 
the fait accompli and dissociated them- 
selves from the WIDF. The result was 
that the meeting, which was called in 
the name of the women of France, had 





Mary van Kleeck 


leader rf Congress of American 
Women. But in addition to the fellow- 
high-minded if naive 


internationalists were ensnared, includ- 


travelers, a few 


ing Dean Gilders'eeve of Barnard and 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, wife of the former 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 

The Soviet representatives were, of 
course, the most numerous, the most- 
honored, and the best-organized of those 
at the Congress. Although the meeting 
had ostensibly been called to formulate 
aA women’s peace program, and its offi- 
cial insignia was the dove of peace 
branch, the Soviet 
women chose to appear in Red Army 
replete with the inevitable 
full-size medals. And although the Con- 
gress was supposed to be dedicated to 
international aims, the Soviet women 
levoted their speeches mainly to eulogies 
of the Soviet State. In this they were, 
of course, echoed by their faithful fol- 
lowers from Eastern Europe who went 
into raptures in telling of the “glorious 
Red Army” which had enabled them to 
set up their “new democratic govern- 
ments.” Incidentally, the word “Com- 
munist” was never breathed by the com- 
rades: they were simply “anti-Fascists” 
and, of course, “democrats.” 


holding an olive 


uniforms, 


The meeting lasted from November 26 
to December 1, 1945, and most of the 
week’s speeches were faithful replicas 
of the world party line. There were, 
however, se’eral dissents. Mrs, Jessie 
Street of Australia (who had also been 
a delegate to San Franesico) objected 
to the high-pressure tactics used in 
pushing through appointments to the 
Federation’s permanent executive. She 
insisted, as a point of order, that the 
Congress should only make recommenda- 









Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


“xtemporancously, but managed to de- 
liver herself of a broad humanitarian 
program. The WIDF 
received this without any dancing in the 


and democratic 
streets, and quickly reverted to less 


heterodox “anti-Fascist” themes. 


It is more than a quarter-century since 
Lenin wrote that, “We must create a 
powerful international women’s move- 
ment. . The thesis must clearly point 
out that real freedom for women is pcs- 
sible only through Communism. ... Our 
demands for women must be bound up 
with the object of seizing power, of 
establishing the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” It took a long time, but his 
followers have finally done the job. 


“OPERATION S.D.F." 


® Radio commentator Johannes Steel 
announced in a talk last week that the 
SDF invasion of Russia has begun. 
Strangely, the Daily Worker has flashed 
the same news. A few weeks ago, New - 
York Social Democrats gave a farewell 
party to Max Brauer, Rudolf Katz, 
Friecrich Wagner and Fritz Karsen, who 
left for Germany on various errands in 
behalf of the USA and the German 
trade unions. Hedwig Wachenheim left 
these shores some months ago. 


The SDF general staff refused to di- 
vulge its strategy. All that can be dis- 
covered is that the invasion of the 
Soviet Union will be at a spot on the 
Baltic to be known as “Yorkville Beach,” 
and all five heroes have taken with them 
suitcases of supplies and provisions, 
The Red Army is being mobilized to 
resist the invasion. Steel is very much 
worried as to the outcome. 
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THE ROCKIES 


Oliver Carlson 
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Communists and CIO-PAC 


Beaten in California 


HERE’S weeping, and wailing, and 

| gnashing of teeth along the whole 
CP-PAC Democratic United Front 
here in California. Yesterday’s love-feast, 
when each member of this political trio 
basked in the adulation, glory and power 
of the other two, has 
Each accuses the other of 


now become a first 
class brawl. 
being responsible for the most decisive 


drubbing ever administered to a major 
political party in this state. Alibis are 
as thick as a San Franciseo fog, and as 
frequent as “unusual weather” in Los 
Angele 

Superficially ippears as though 


Party of this 
Actually, it i 


the whole Democratic 


state is falling apart 


merely shaking off a combination of 


bosses and _ political 


foist 


candidates it could not stomach; a sub- 


bosses, would-be 


parasites who sought to upon it 
servience to outside pressure groups it 
distrusted; and a type of political dema- 
goguery alien to its way of thinking. 
Many—yes many—of the city, 
county and state committeemen who had 
gone along Kenny-Patterson- 
Pauley - Bridges - Connelly 


very 


with the 
combination 
during the past two or three years be- 
winning team 
their demands 
that that gang be disbanded. 


thought it a 
are now the 


cause they 
loudest in 
California 


The Democratic Party of 


needed new leadership. This statement 
number of 
pointed out: (1) that 


voters had 


has been challenged by a 


politicos They 
Democratic registration of 
reached an all-time high and exceeded 
that of the Republicans by nearly 50 per- 


cent; (2) that Bob Kenny and Ellis Pat- 


terson were both phenomenal vote-get- 
ters; (5) that both Kenny and Patterson 
had been registered Republican far 
longer than registe Democrats, and 
as a result had a heavy following in the 
GOP; and (4) the PAC had shown itself 
to be a far more pote foree in rousing 
public op ol a y nering votes 
than the AFL political action committee. 

Well, by now it is obvious that my 
critics were wrong on all points except 


the first. But what good is a preponder- 


ant democratic registration when nearly 
60 percent of those so registered voted 
against their official party nominees, and 
elected the Republican incumbent as gov- 
ernor at the primary election? Such an 


upset had never before taken place in 
California history. 

Warren got 85,000 more 
Democratic ballots than did Kenny. His 
total vote (Republican and Democratic) 
was 1,387,000. That of Kenny totaled 
620,000. 


Governor 


But the shellacking given to “Smiling 
Bob” by the voters was even more em- 
phatic in the case of Ellis 
His total 110,000 


Patterson. 
vote was (333,000 
77,000 Republican) as 
igainst 689,000 votes for Will Rogers Jr. 

d 727,000 for 


’ 


Democratic and 
Senator Knowland, the 
Republican incumbant 

rhe money spent trying to elect Pat- 
terson must have run into a fabulous 
im. No other candidate on either ticket 
had half as many billboards, as much 
much radio 
Nor did they have such an army 
Surely, if 
money can buy an election, then Patter- 
son “the friend” should 


have won hands down. When his oppo- 


campaign literature, or as 
time. 
of paid campaign workers. 
workingman’'s 


nents reminded voters that Patterson in 
1940 had led the fight in this state 
against Roosevelt and rearmament they 
were charged with opening a “smear” 
campaign. Meanwhile, the Patterson 
from the Communist People’s 
World down through his very wealthy 
political backers, promised Patterson 
would do everything for everyone, mean- 


crowd, 


while denouncing his opponents as Fa- 
vain. 
The San Luis Obispo windbag has been 
Both he and Kenny 


scist-minded But it was all in 


completely deflated. 
are through 


Srate SENATOR JACK TENNEY 
( Los 
iying hatred of the CP machine and the 


Angeles) who had incurred the un- 
‘ficial democrats, won both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominations in the 
primary. This, too, was a body blow. 

number of the CP 
stooges who had been put up for con- 


Furthermore, a 


gressional or assembly seats were badly 
lefeated. Such was the case both around 
San F Angeles. Jack 
Shelley, of San Francisco, who had both 
AFL and CIO who had 
indicated that he was ready to go down 


line against the CP-PAC crowd when- 


rancisco and Los 


backing; and 


the 


ever it came to a showdown, won the 





San Francisco 


d ratic nomination for Lt. Gov. He 
has a 50-50 chance to win the job in 
November; and if he does it would make 
him the strong man of the Party. Of 
course, there is always a possibility that 
Will Rogers may capture the Senatorial 
toga. Will, who is young (35), likeable, 
and a veteran, also had AFL backing. 
He had not too long ago played around 
the fringes of the CP—and some of his 
“advisors” are of that breed too. But 
Will is smart enough to sniff the winds 
of public opinion. He has already issued 
stern warnings against “the sinister in- 
fluence of independent alphabetical pres- 
sure groups upon the Democratic party.” 
To be sure that whole crowd are now 
doing their best to move in and take over 
his campaign. If he permits this, he’s 
sunk, and I think he knows it. Will 
Rogers, by the way, got at least a fair 
percentage of his votes from people who 
were registering their love and affection 
for his father. 

To determine the Warren versus 
Kenny strength lay in the Los Angeles 
region I checked over precinct reports in 
various localities. Here are some of the 
results. 

In the silk-stocking districts of Beverly 
Hills and elsewhere Kenny’s vote on the 
Democratic ticket was usually well above 
that of Warren; and his vote on the 
Republican side of the ledger was well 
above his average for the state. 


This, in my 


indicate that the 


opinion, would tend to 


very wealthy 
Kenny. Many had 


had dealings with him in the past, and 


people 
were not afraid of 
were sure he would be “reasonable” if 
elected governor. 

Middle and 
were the Warren fre- 
quently of Kenney on the 
Democratic ticket; and always very far 
ahead on the Republican. 


working class districts 


ones in which 


ran ahead 


Samplings from three separate sec- 
tions of the city where Communist 
strength has always been large (and 


where Browder ran ahead of Willkie in 
the 1940 elections) showed Bob Kenney 
getting almost all votes on both tickets 


(although the Republican re 
was extremely small). 

Kenny also polled decisive majon 
in our colored precincts. I am Sorry to 
report that in Los Angeles, as in $0 
many other cities with heavy blocs of 
colored voters, local bosses are able to 


“deliver” that vote to those who pay best 


J. Ray Files, an eminent attorney and 
a genuine progressive democrat, Pointed 
out to a group of Democrat leaders 
here a few days ago that they had better 
do some basic overhauling of their op. 
ganization if they were not 
loss to loss. 

It seems to me that the recent election 
indicates—not so much a turn to the 
right, as a repudation of the pseudo-left, 
It also indicates that there is a growing 
distrust of all who front for Soviet im. 
perialism. It is a repudation of the high. 
pressure tactics of some of the CP-PAG 
boys. It is a demand that progress ang 
security be obtained by the orderly 
processes of government, not by trieky 
or threats, 


to go from 


COMPARISON —————____ 
| Republican Party Leaders Gleefully 
| Hope to Make the Most of Democrats’ 
Mistakes. 

H —Newspaper headline, 


Repusuicans are full of glee, 
| Instead of gloomy fears. 

| A ray of hope ahead they see, 

| The first in thirteen years. 


| And why this sudden surge of pride, 

| This hopefulness outbreaking? 

| Has some advance, some social stride, 
Been of their party's making? 


Could there be cause for ecstasy 
; And long-unknown elation 

| From finding means to guarantee 
| Just peace to every nation? 

Or has some bright and fearless lad 
| Now joined their standard bearers? | 
| Oh no, they simply look less bad 








| When Democrats make errors. 
— Richard Armour 














| Warrer STRAUB, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, in a broadcast 
recently complacently claimed the 
U.S. was “well in sight of its goals 
He proceeded 
to cite procurement figures for sev- 
eral foods but does not mention that 
the purchase by the government of 
these foods is only the first step in 


in the famine drive.” 


It generally takes four 
foods to 


the process. 
to six weeks to get these 


shipped abroad and even 


ports and 


longer before they are delivered to 


the starving people. 

Mr. Straub reflects Secretary And- 
confidence that we will have 
fulfilled our promised 
bread by June 30. 
This does not seem at all likely though 


el son’s 
substantially 
cereal shipments 


it is following facts 


possible. The 
indicate how unlikely it is: 


1—President Truman on February 
6 announced the goal for U.S. 
wheat export of 1,000,000 tons 
a month for the first six months 
of 1946. To date, the record 
shows January the best with 
| nearly 900,000 tons sent; April 
} the worst with less than 300,000 
| tons shipped. By June 1 we 
| were over 1,000,000 tons behind 
schedule and had another million 
to ship that month. 


| 2—In April the Secretary of Agri- 
culture himself set the goal of 
1,100,000 tons per month for 
April, May and June (expressed 
as 125,000,000 bushels of wheat 
or wheat flour to be shipped dur- 
ing this quarter) to make up 
for early deficits. The total 
shipped in May has just been 
released. It is 595,000,000 tons 
(including 9% of corn.) 


3—The Department of Agriculture 
expects to ship 1,500,000 tons 
of bread cereals in June, This 








NOTHING TO BE COMPLACEMENT ABOUT 








is double the average monthly 
rate for this year with a ship- 
ping strike threatening. 


4—A tremendous shipping strike 
threatens. The unions have said 
relief supplies would go through. 
But even if such arrangements 
are made, whether by union 
members or by the Navy, any 
such strike would cause serious 
disruptions and inevitably slow 
down the flow of relief supplies. 


5—The Secretary of 
has attempted to lower the 
wheat goals by claiming that the 
Department had “committed” or 
promised to send one-half mil- 
lion tons less than the 6 million 
tons requested by the President. 
Even if the 1,500,000 tons are 
sent in June this is less than the 
President’s goal by one-half # 
month’s supply. This means that 
the lives of approximately 5,000- 
000 more persons will be threat- 
ened by starvation according t@ 
Mr. Hoover's estimates that 10 
people may die for every ton of 
cereals not sent before Septem 
ber 1. 


Agriculture 
US. 


This is not a record to be compla- 
cent about. The U.S, has shipped 
more food to help other people than 
any nation ever has. That !§ true. 
But we have the resources 
more than we have so far 
any detriment to our health. We have 
yet to overcome Hitler’s famine. Any 
temporary sacrifices we ave asked 
make are insignificant in comparison 
to what we would suffer if the chases 
and ruin he predicted sweeps over the 
world. We should send without fail 
1,500,000 tons of cereals per month 
during July and August as well # 
June. We are now assured a bounl 
ful winter wheat crop. 


—From Food for Freedom. 


to do much 
without 
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V-E Day, the domestic scene in 

Canada is aS murky as the state 
of international affairs. Unemployment 
js becoming a cause of national concern, 
The housing situation is very nearly 
hopeless. Prices are rising as controls 
are being lifted. Labor and management 
from coast to coast are girding them- 
selves for pitched battles; in some areas 
the conflict has already begun. All the 
prave promises made during the war 
are fizzing out. 

One of the most serious set-backs 
which the Canadian people have recent- 
ly suffered is the failure of the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference. Arranged to 
provide a tax agreement between the 
Federal and Provincial governments 
whereby all might plan their programs 
with a fair degree of certainty as to in- 
come, it soon resolved itself into a piti- 
ful spectacle of sectionalism and short- 
sighted opportunism. The 
premiers of Ontario and Quebec par- 
ticularly, Canada’s two richest provinces, 
did as deliberate a piece of sabotage 
as the Canadian people have ever seen, 
Ostensibly as far apart as the poles po- 
litically, these two men have found much 
in common: a reactionary outlook not 
far removed from Fascism, complete 
opportunism, and a reckless disregard 
for the needs of the people (but more 
than enough care for the corporate 
interests). Their intransigeance was 
matched by the stiff-necked attitude of 
the Federal Government which by its 
refusal to make even small concession 
2 when these might have prevented the 
complete collapse of the conference, gave 
credence to the rumor’ that it too was 
our not especially anxious to have the fiscal 
powers it claimed to need. The program 
of broad social legislation which it pre- 
sumably wished to effectuate would have 
= meant the retention of high corporation 
and income taxes, displeasing to those 
who pay old-line party election expenses. 
The Liberal Government at Ottawa is 
just as much wedded to capitalism as the 
governments of Ontario and Quebec and 
apparently (if the rumor is true) a 
substantial number of the Cabinet heed- 
ed their master’s voice. Significantly 
enough, shortly after the conference’s 
breakdown, the Government announced 
that its proposed health legislation was 
no longer feasible. 


(i's. CANADA—A year after 





political 








' Successful big business pressure has 
Made itself evident in other ways as 
well. During the last few weeks price 
etilings have been lifted on a considera- 
ble number of commodities. One of the 
most notorious instances has been a 
12% percent increase in the price of 
: farm machinery at the instance of the 
quasi-monopoly agricultural implement 
t industry, This was done ostensibly to 
’ rectify increased coasts during the war; 
l- It was claimed that the companies need- 
0 ed the increase to enable them to con- 
: — to operate on a “sound basis.” As 
operative Commonwealth Federation 
members in the House of Commons were 
Wick to point out, however, these 
jla fompanies were doing only too well at 
ped the expense of the Canadian farmers. 
nan One company which in 1937 reported a 
rue. net profit of a little over $1,000,000 
uch showed a profit of $1,800,000 in 1945 
out despite the allegedly higher costs; an- 
ave B other rose from $183,000 in 1937 to 
Ant |) Nearly $400,000 in 1944. Even the 
| to 5 'nnipeg Free Press, an influential pro- 
ison Government Liberal organ, was moved 
haot ‘0 criticize its own party for this cynical 
the *PProach. The removal of the milk sub- 
fail sidy has added two cents to the price of 
onth “ery quart of milk. Men’s and boys’ 
i} ” “othes have gone up by 5% to 9 per- 
unti- i furniture by 7 to 13 percent. These 
* only samples of the trend. 
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Report on the Domestic Scene North of the Border 
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Courtesy of New York World-Telegram. 
War Twins on Peace Duty 
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brought, labor unrest has broken out in 
a rash from one end of the country to 
the other. At the time of writing, a strike 
on the Great Lake has paralyzed inland 
shipping; a strike of woodworkers has 
closed every lumber camp in British 
Columbia on the West Coast; several 
thousand textile workers are out in and 
near Montreal. Strikes are perilously 
close in rubber, basic steel and hard- 
rock mining. There is a vast restiess- 
ness built of fear of insecurity, resent- 
ment against price increases and frustra- 
tion at the blind alley into which the 
war’s end seems to be leading. 

Labor’s basic demands are for the 40- 
hour week with the same take-home pay 
(equivalent of a 20 percent wage in- 
crease), plus union security and the 
check-off. They reflect the determina- 
tion to maintain purchasing power, to 
spread employment and afford the 
unions protection which inadequate legis- 
lation otherwise denies them. The unions 
have emerged from the war much 
stronger than they were in 1939: about 
double in membership and with a solidly 
established position in most of the 
country’s basic industries. Unless man- 
agement enters into collective bargain- 
ing on these demands with some evi- 
dence of good faith there is bound to be 
prolonged industrial warfare. A reason- 
able settlement in one of the basic in- 
dustries may set the pattern for the rest. 
Industry is in a too prosperous condi- 
tion to pretend inability to pay; it is 
merely a matter of how much. 

In the House of Commons here in 
Ottawa, the only group to give vigorous 
support to labor’s objectives has been 
the CCF. The Socialist members in the 
House have time and again tried to get 
a full-dress debate on the whole involved 
question of labor but have been over- 
ridden by the Government steamroller, 
not, however, without some marked suc- 
cess in putting the Minister of Labor 
on the spot on specific issues as they 
arose. Apart from supporting labor’s 
immediate demands, the CCF has been 
fighting for a long range program which 
would give labor full employment and 
a high level of real wages. In the same 
way it is urging a long-range agri- 
cultural policy which would assure 
farmers of adequate prices not only in 
times of high demand but in more 
straightened periods as well. Similarly 
the CCF has defended the maintenance 
of price controls in the face of the in- 
creasing Tory clamor for their forth- 
right and complete abolition. 


With their one member in the House 
convicted of treason and spying for 
Russia, the Labor Progressive (Com- 
munist) Party (LPP) is singing in 
minor tones now. It was significant to 
many people that the only ones involved 
in the charges of handing out secret 
information to the Soviet Union were 
either persons admittedly Communists 
or fellow-travelers, The LPP has indig- 
nantly denied that it is involved as a 
party, but can’t explain why its erst- 
while national organizer will not re- 
spond to subpoena to appear in regard 
to the same charges. He has mysterious- 
ly disappeared. 


On the other hand, the implications in 
the Government’s own methods in hold- 
ing the spy suspects incommunicado for 
long periods without benefit of counsel 
and subject to secret interrogations have 
troubled a good many Canadians. Set- 








ting aside the peculiar nastiness of civil 
servants and others in public office hav« 
ing been subverted to the slimy business 
of spying, progressives have protested 
very loudly against this gross breach of 
civil liberty. 


“ 7” ” 


In all this welter of internal stress, 
there is one bright spot in the Canadian 
picture: Saskatchewan. This CCF-gov- 
erned province has just reached its sec- 
ond anniversary and is a living symbol 
of the ability of Social Democracy to 
raise the standards of the people while 
maintaining their liberties. For the 
first time, Saskatchewan farmers are 
protected against crop losses and mort- 
gage foreclosures. Labor benefits by the 
most progressive legislation to be found 
anywhere on this continent, what with 
mandatory union shop and _ check-off, 
the highest minimum wages in Canada, 
the highest workmen’s compensation 
rates and two weeks’ vacation with pay 
for all wage-earners. Saskatchewan 
boasts free health services for the 
mentally ill; free medical, dental and 
hospital care for all old age and blind 
pensioners and for mothers receiving 
allowances, together with their depend- 
ents. Saskatchewan can be rightfully 
proud of its growing socially-conducted 
health services and its improved educa- 
tional facilities which reach even into 
the poorest and most remote areas. It 
can point to well-managed and success- 
ful publicly-owned enterprises which are 
providing good markets for domestic 
produce: wool, leather, fish, bricks, as 
well as such agencies as a power utility, 
a seed-cleaning plant, a fur-marketing 
service, a box factory, an insurance 
office and a bus service. What is more, 
the province is in a sound financial posi- 
tion with a growing surplus and with 
its bonds being quoted at an unusually 
high level. Capitalist-minded critics 
may not agree with the promotion of 
socialist enterprise nor respond very 
favorably to the growing edifice of social 
legislation but they cannot point to 
either mismanagement or speculation. 
Socialist theory and practice are going 
hand in hand. 











members of the public. 





Contest on ‘‘Roads to Industrial Peace“’ 


Ar the twelfth annual conference of the Tamiment Social and Economic Institute 
held at Camp Tamiment on June 20 to 23, Louis Waldman, chairman, announced 
the inauguration of an annual contest. A total of $3,000 in prizes will be dis- 
tributed yearly to the five college students submitting the best essays on a speci- 
| fied subject of social and economic interest. There will be a first prize of $1,500, 
| a second prize of $750, and three third prizes of $250 each. The time span for 
| each contest will be from Conference to Conference, so that results of the first 
contest will be announced, and prizes distributed, during the 1947 Conference. 

For the initial competition, the Institute has chosen as subject “Roads to 
Industrial Peace.” Entries for this and succeeding awards will be solicited from 
college students throughout the United States. Specific rules covering partieipa- 
tion, and the names of the judges who will decide on the comparative merit of 
the essays submitted, will be announced at a later date. 

The purpose of this award is to sitmulate college students to constructive 
thought on matters of social and economic importance. Our colleges, especially 
at this time when so many of their students are veterans, are no longer the largely 
academic institutions, semi-detached from reality, which they were at one time. 
But college students, like the bulk of our population, need to be awakened to the 
implications of current trends and events, They must realize the necessity of 
having a point of view, and of making that point of view an actual force, as alert 


The Institute is frank to admit, and proud to admit, that it has a definite 
point of view on questions of social and economic significance. That point of view 
stems from, and relies on, the fundamental conviction that the preservation of our 
democratic framework is essential to the solution of all these problems. Apply- 
ing this principle to the problem of industrial peace, the topic chosen for the first 
contest, the Institute believes that the existence of organized labor, as well as 
organized industry, is required to preserve the democratic way of life, and that 
without a responsible, democratic labor movement democracy itself—which in- 
cludes both free labor and free industry—cannot survive. 

The Institute is convinced that in the colleges of the United States there are 
hundreds of students who will not only want to contribute their ideas in a contest 
of this kind, but who have the resourcefulness, the originality and the knowledge 
to render their contributions valuable. 














The Open Road in Europe 





Disease of Hitlerism Has Infected His Antagonists 


VYember of the sta ff of “The New Leader 


ROSS-HESSEN, GERMANY.—A 
decent existence for the 2,000,000 
who are being expelled from the 

Kast into the American zone of occupied 
Germany is simply beyond prospect. The 


miserable souls who are being thrown 
out of Poland, Cze« hoslovakia, Austria 
and Hungary (some 6,500,000) will 
probably never again in this generation 
live in a home, with their own familie 
children healthy and in school, the pace 
of life normal. After the colossal human 
ruin of the tragedy which Hitlerism 
brought to Europe, 1e continent n its 
first year of the peace, wracked again 
by population the move War o1 
peace, Fa sr ) ‘ wracy, the of wee 
is on the road 

Consider the lo problen The State 
of Gross-Hessen, po} if 500,000, 
is receiving quota of me 610.000 
Sudetens. As the tuation stands before 
the infiltratior ere a disastrous 
housing and food shortage and a critical 
Jack of med 1 fac f Phe “Flicht 
linge” from e East ravate seriou 
life-and-death problem and the bitter- 
ness of the atives nderstandable, 
Nothing is available There had been 
some hope for vacant barracks, appar- 
ently to be left | repatriating the re 


mainder of the DP But the hatred and 


inhumanity whic th expellees are 
suffer ig ! The I were precisely 
the ground for the reluctanee of the 
DPs to go me aya “4 he convoys 


come, with tt 
women, feeble old mer © find a new 


life in the West Va itvition mounts 


In some cases, 80 percent of the women 
in a tra have venereal infections. 
As 1 write, t cks are roiling by 
in a < " n front of the 
Land na t t Alwa tne same a 
tressing t he ope road in Kurope 
—homele people geing their hundred 
pounds or o! yraye i ng o set 
themselves up ane vit t wy ind 
pans, with and ortured by 
bitter memo 

The idete a ving had, after all, 
been pat f the Czeel ne for ten 
centuries A good ection of then to 
be sure, functioned a Hitler's foils n 
the Nazi plot fo Gross-Deutsehland, 
But the hate avai: then odav is Vio- 
lent and irrationa No Germans at all 
are to b vlerates They are all marked 
for shipment The Potsdam protocol 
had stipulated certain “conditions”-—but 
these were mockeries from the very be- 
ginning. How “orderly and humane” 


could this kind of thing possibly be 
But this, as | learn, 
was dispossessed On 


as how a village 


Monday there is a 


conscription of Sudeten labor for some 
nearby reconstruction ask, and this 
makes a clean sweep of fathers and sons 


On Wednesday the village is alerted 
(As per ayreement o shifts or sub 
stitutes take place affer 
Friday the lage 


familie 


alerting!) On 
= «lesser ted Very few 
remain “intact About 10 per 


West 
vable And the real 


cent of the men received in the 


are considered emp! 


shape of the fraud is not yet obvious, 
for this irely not a manpower 
squabble rhe Germa populations are 
being expelled the first place on the 


apparent ausible grounds that they 


would constitute a na nal sore-spot, a 
source of further inflammation. But the 
able-bodied men, obviously the warriors 
in any future war crisis, ave retained— 
and the id to and ¢ ldren are iy 
rooted 

Military Government look forward 
only t atastrophie death-rate and 
mass food-riots The Oeccupatior will 


zation, As one official 


rapidly 
huge relief orga: 
said, the crisis could have been handled 
by only one solution, and that now is 
too late ‘We should have massacred 
these people before surrender,” he said, 


a ” 
not after. Sos Almost every oecupa 


By Matthew Low 


tional plan is slowly being undermined. 


The finances and budget preparations 
are by this time in irretrievable con- 
fusion. No one has even begun to think 
yet of the matter of schools for the 
young. Or of the general “German re- 


Which should 


have been the rational a} proach to the 


education” work. indeed 
problem of the national minorities. It 


with 


the elimination of war « minals, the 


hould have been solved at home 


nternment of guilty elements, and the 


social orientation of e mass, Anye- 
way, how sensible would eral opti- 
mistie efforts of this sort be? A sube- 
stantial section of these people were 
politically or emotionally lentified with 


Nazism and the Hitler expansion; that 


they were really German, d that their 
fates were linked vital with the Reich 


has now heen proved te hen 


| HAVE had an opportunity te read 
the dossier of sworn affidaviis prepared 
by various Sudetens at the request of 
investigating officials. Vhe first, by a 
mother, told the story of her son, 15, 
“a simple Hitlerjunge,” flogged by the 
Russians, attacked by (Czech natives, 
dead now of a fractured skull; and of 
her experience in the Concentration 
Camp at Hodolein with her other two 
children, living on bread and soup and 
daily beatings. A second told a grim 
story of rubber truncheons, pieces of 
cable, dogwhips, and the death of a 
comrade whose face was unrecogniza- 
ble on the deathbed. A third detailed 
mutilation and maltreatment, wire- 
nails’ hammered into fingernails, the 
licking up of spit and the eating of 
faeces. A fourth: a mass execution (of 
SS, I suspect), with the grave-digger 
shot last and dumped in \ fifth: 
floggings, the splitting of the soles of 
feet by razor blades, and more finger- 
nail-cures. A sixth told of the visits of 
various commissions to the Hoaglolein 
Camp, the sudden spich-and-span ap- 
pearance and improvement of the food. 
A seventh: the progressive emaciation, 
and the eating of refuse. Eight: more 
floggings, and the rising death-rate 
among the children. Nine: “. . . she 
had been taken from her dwelling in 
Prague; after all the Germans had 
been rounded up she was confined with 
them in a concentration camp where 
everyone, men, women and children had 
to have their heads shaved. They were 
beaten, driven through the streets, 
some of them had their clothes torn off 
by the population who thw = stones 
and manure at them. Ten: “A 
raid on all medical men took place one 


prior to his entry into the Army. 


VM atth eu 


day; they were arrested and carried 
off. They were given brooms and told 
to sweep the main street before the 
jeering population. Among them was 
a physician of 71 who was also sick; 
because he was unable to keep pace 
with the others in the heat he was 
compelled by blows with the butt-end 
of a rifle to carry on. It was quite 
plainly the aim to torment German in- 
tellectwals. ...” Eleven: An organized 
raping expedition on German girls. 
Twelve: “.... there was a big gallows 
behind a hut where the men were hung, 
while the children had to stand in a 
semi-circle round the gallows and drum 
Hitler songs and the adults had to 
march past the gallows with raised 
hands. .. .” 

I had to put the document down. Last 


year at this time [ was in Dachaa, 
caught up in this same terrifying world 
of sadism and degenerate bestiality, 
leafing through similar documents, hear- 
ing the same stories. (it i. as if there 
is an international blueprint for Himm- 
ler’s Buchenwald and Belsen formula!) 
The tales were unbelievable but true; 
and still so many Germans would never 


“How could such 


Now, in the cruel perversity 


recognize them, for 


things be?” 
such 


Germans know how 


for the rottenness of 


of history, 
thines can be, 
vorld and 


Hitlerism has infected the 





diseased even it antagonists, and has 


finally come home to them 


Benes has made efforts to control and 





modify what going on. this has 
largely amounted to the extraction of 
able-bocied men and skilled workers in 
nanpower and 


ndustrial efficiency in Western Czechc- 


an altempt to preserve 


slovakia. Do you think the word insane 


too strong for the program? Consider 


number of 
hands employed in Czechoslovakia’s great 


233.000. in 


these statistics: in 1937 the 


textile industry 
1944 to 


125,000. Of this number, 55,000 are Ger- 


amounted f 


165,000: and teday only te 


mans and therefore temporary workers; 


their loss cripples the industry. This is 


the reconstruction of Europe! 

The sadism involved in the situation 
of our time is also a kind of industrial 
whole 


sadism, which is part cf the 


Potsdam movement towards an indi 





trial counter-revolution. And a political 


sadism too, lest we forget. Svdeten anti- 
Nazis are not exe mopted fron expulsion. 
rhis month, 15,000 


some families are 


expected in this area, all identified 


anti-Fascist activists. They are, I should 


Are You Having A Hard Time Getting Butter? 









as 





(or 


Low is now in Germany HE 


: ; mot 
mention, being specially 


@Ken Care ofs woo 
their movement is an exclusiy, “anti. fingers 0 
Fascist transport,” organized by Crech adered 
Secialists and Communists, ]) reward same 
for their opposition to Hitler, they can ae ‘ad 
take along with them their furnitur geverely 


and additional household furnishjy 


INGS .., jred labo 
and apparently set up little 


. grey homes affair ant 
under the open liberal skies in the West and its af 


ji haven’t even begun to to 
ihe confusion. Last week a ty 
Bessarabians arrived 


ich upon to the un 
alnload of all the ¢ 


fro Nn the 


Sovies Re guper-cole 


depot at Eisenach at the US refuges eounter-p 
center in Bebra. The American head. and a cas 
quarters was somewhat confused, Theis leaders. 
orders, after check, were “not to take a 
9 All of 
them”! But what to do with them? 
. a ia , mn dios were 
Leave them on a siding? After all, these 
3 ; way or a 
were not sacks of potatoes which woul at 
; : a ' yolved in 
conveniently rot!— Somebody was re. 
resulted. 


minded that even Bessarabians were 


7 elaborate 
human beings. They sent them back to : 
. } oa arike Unt 
Kisenach, and it was the Russians 
; z 0 2 , . the union 
rebem again. ee r the chicane L: 
J g : nery. | working’ i 


crafts lac! 
ioh of , 
> oO play an i 
acceptable to 
several s} 


know on reliable authority that the 


« 4 


Soviets are doing an ingenious 
screening the expellees 


\ ‘ motion pl 
them. And in 


that for | 
in the ma 
hundrad h 
the crafts 

Effectiv 
dates bac 


pments the 
trainloads (from Hungary ) were crowded 
with pro-Communists, of one persuasion 
or another, who 


were calculated to 


rtvengthen the Russian hand German 
politics. ... 
Nor have I even begun to explore the 


, : ; : following 
implications for the Germa: 





.y 1 — time ther 
The recently suppressed Pastoral Letter 
: ; labor orga 
caught pretty accurately the bitterness bergaining 
. Ss 
of the German population on this score~ First. bot 
alihough it was effrontary io speak of Hy Sateen 
we itite 
he ‘the Germe nee f justice Z 
how “the Germ mn st OF Justice 8 TB Stage En 
being sorely tried”; eat many people Machine ¢ 
know how unjust mass expulsion is but JM 5.4 Cana, 
admit that the Germans “«did the same” HBr, y, fo 
“here ertainiv ai deere f 
Shere is certainly a «e i a more o 
cynicism of the masses ho now more Originally 
5 ty 
than ever refuse to see distinctions, I 


in the ley 
know only that there are “no 


gradually 
rotten sai s. Walther 


alws ¢ 
always a many bra 


Mann, the 


Regierungsrat tor puvle Bi duty 4, 
welfare here in Hessen, met a trainload the TA. rey 
of Sudetens the other day. He made al Bit hija, 


effort to address them briefly, to oft HM,.i; proj 


them some kind of orientation. His 0% Tip puvician, 





points naturally were, “Why 
” And the cries came back 
him bitterly, “Because of 3enes! Be 
cause of the Czechs!” He tried to dit 
sent: “No, this is the fina 
This is the ruin 


brought to our people everywhere. This 
I 


prop make 
other chaf 


1A claims 


here. ... 


picture ma 


+ for 
payment iv 
paym . employees, 


stage hang 
projectioni 
nave to recognize if we are ever Biisione tg ji, 
build ourselves out of our run... ' Producers 
They stood and listened glumly Few Cause of j 
seemed impressed. 


Hitlerism. Nazisit 


we 


Wonists an 
theatre in 


H The Mot 
OW could the democratic powers ™ Bini. 


* a * 











F 5 pri 
involved themselves in such an enorm COisisted ¢ 
‘ i. -_ hear 
It is scarcely credible. From what | heat them eon: 
a t ‘Ont 
} ’ ¢ Potsdam, } , 
of the program’s origins at Potsian %ernizatic 


' 
was the product of normal high ie BR teers and 
stupidity and social reaction onal Ags, 
that Poland would be beiter off ® thout aml Cana 
its Germans. Which meant expulsio!. 


But then there were Germans elsenet 


Stalin felt 


Uicia ns: 


‘*amsters 
Msters. 


in Eastern Europe. Well, expel ine Bani Helper 
ioc. Send them all back to where" Biitanan, E 
eame from... . And certainiy Sirs: Pm and | 
stvong Stalinist pressure all of ™ Tlic, and 






Fast which formulated and “™ oi muilding a 
the expulsion policy. %! ee Americ; 
Winston Churchill ,who, for all his" Bibi o¢ , 
rent talk about the “grievous 2! yo inited By 
dreamed of expulsicis,” aid 0 rl ners of 
House of Commons (Dec. 15, 1944 phis group 

“Expulsion is the method whict ® Baer two 
far as we have been able to se” "'® jurisd 





d lastite 













be the most satisfactory 4 : ision of 

There will be no mixture 6! pops two 

tions fo cause endless pie, a * 

been the case in Alsace-Lorraine “4 The 

elean sweep will be mace. | av pa * next 

alarmed by the prospect of ( U — ws 

entanglement of populations ene at is cg 

dy these large transferences, a 

more possible under moder! condite 29 
(Continued on pase 13) . 
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the Motion Picture Studio Strike 


Special Section 


Communists Exploit Jurisdictional Feud to Seek Control 


HE memory of the strike in the 
motion Hoilly- 
wood, which began a year ago, 
fingers On The bitterness which it en- 
aj and the continuous threat of 
resumption of the strike on the part of 
of the elements involved have 
aly disturbed the friends of organ- 
hor. The strike was a many-sided 


picture studios in 


gendet 


some 
govel 
jnad labor. ; 
affair and the intricacies of the strike 
and its after math are often not apparent 
io the unwary. Indeed, the conflict has 
all the characteristics of a Hollywood 
guper-colossal production — with plots, 


counter-plots, climaxes and anti-climaxes, 


and a cast of Hollyw ood's leading labor 
jeaders. 

All of the crafts working in the stu- 
ios were affected by this strike in one 
way or another and continue to be in- 


B yolved in the tense situation which has 


resulted. Before this situation can be 
elaborated upon and the story of the 
srike unreeled, it is necessary to explain 
the various crafts 
working in the industry. Although the 
of the stars, they 


the unionization of 


crafts lack the glamor 
play an integral part in the making of 
motion pictures, It has been estimated 
that for every hour spent by an actor 
in the making of a motion picture, one 
hundred hours are spent by members of 
the crafts. 

Effective unionization in the industry 
dates back to the period immediately 
following World War I. At the present 
time there are three major groups of 
labor organizations which have collective 
bargaining agreements with the studios. 
First, both in size and importance, is 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
B and Canada (the IATSE or the IA). The 


JA was founded in 1893 and operates on 


Moving 


amore or less industrial union basis. 


Originally, it was a union of stage hands 
in the legitimate theatres, but it has 


gradually extended its jurisdiction to the 





branches of the amusement in- 
dustry. In the motion picture studios, 
the IA represents the cameramen, sound 
vehnicians, 


costumers, hair stylists, 


8ips, projectionists, first aid employees, 
eeetricians, laborers, laboratory workers, 
prop makers, property men, and several 
other chafts. Outside of the studios, the 
lA claims jurisdiction over the motion 
picture machine operators, film exchange 
employees, ushers, ticket collectors, and 
stage hands. The IA’s control over the 
projectionists in the theatres is the key- 
Sone to its power in the industry. The 
Producers listen to the TA’s demands be- 
‘use of its ability to pull the projec- 


Wonists and literally close almost every 
Weatre in the country, 

The Motion 
Mites, prior 


Consisted 


Picture International Com- 
to and during the strike, 
"6 oes seven A FL unions. Five of 

‘nue their membership in this 
namely: Operative Plas- 
Finishers Interna- 
Association of the United States 


a 0 : 
aM) Canada: American 
Musicians: 


ganization, 
' 

vers and 
onal 


Cement 


Federation of 
International Brotherhood of 
ore Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 

pers of America; Hotel and Res- 


Teamstay $. 


, 

Mirant F ’ 

a Employees’ International Alli- 
" 

. and Bartenders’ League of Amer- 
4 and 


Inte, ti ‘ 

Build national Hod 
te and Common I 
America 

Bhood 


Carriers, 
aborers’ Union 
: The International Brother- 
Electrical Workers and the 
fit a. 
sin Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
here 
t America were members of 
his ZToup | ‘ 
1 P but recently withdrew. The 


ater te 
WE . . . 
ing ) Organizations have had a run- 
Ul ladict) > . 
vi urisdictional fight with the IA over 
S10 


of wor ‘ 
rk for a number of years. 
‘Wo organizat : 

Tika. fanizations were cut on 


The n 

MXt laroac: o>» 
* S°st group of labor organ- 
UONR which P ‘J 


bt is cal has banded together in 
called the Conference of Studio 
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ground reading, 


influence. 


trade unon activity. 


issues behind it. 


thought was a worthy cause. 


be condoned. 


munists. 


ticipated in the controversy. 





Current and impending developments in Hollywood's unions make this special 
section on the strike of a year ago interesting and timely, and necessary back- 
In addition it provides a case study of how Communists work 
in trade unions, how a disciplined and unscrupulous minority can spread their 


The first half of this report on the motion picture strike might make the 
uninformed reader think that it was only a jurisdictional squabble between two 
factions of the labor movement, an amoral fight for power. 
dispells this illusion. The Communists cleverly exploited a jurisdictional differ- | 
ence for purely partisan political purposes, As in the recent threat of a maritime 
strike, their primary interest was not in improving the wages of workers but in 
acquiring greater power over the organizations of men who go down to the sea 
in ships, and men who influence opinion through the medium of the silver screen. | 

The Hollywood Stalinists sustaimed a defeat a year ago, but not a knockout 
blow. They are returning to the fray, determined to rule or ruin the studio unions. 
Herbert Sorrell is negotiating with the motion picture preducers, and has sought 
sanction from his union to call a strike if necessary. 
higher wages and better conditions for studio workers, he is engaged in legitimate 
But insofar as he seeks to use labor’s demands and griev- | 
ances to advance the ambitions of the Communist Party, he must be exposed. | 
If there is a strike, the American people should be informed about the real 
For many well-meaning liberals have been fooled by camouflaged 
Communist propaganda and have given their support to what they mistakenly 


With the increased danger inherent in political strikes and the abuse of the 
picket line, it is important that the public realize that bona fide unions and 
genuine liberals consider that the abuse of legitimate labor weapons should not 
Since this report was written the California State Federation of 
Labor has started a drive to rid the studio unions of Communists and their dupes. 
A resolution charged that Sorrell sought to capture these unions so as to promote 
pro-Seviet propaganda in the films. The resolution says that it has become urgent 
® that American labor clean its own house of racketeers, Ku Kluxers and Com- 


This account was written by a prominent and well-known writer who par- 


—— — — 


But the second half 


Insofar as Sorrell seeks | 








Unions, consists mainly of the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America; Screen Office Em- 
Guild; Analysts 
Guild, and Screen Publicists Guild (all 
three affiliated with the Painters); In- 


ployees Sereen Story 


ternational Association of Machinists; 
Building Service Employees International 
Union, and several others. The Carpen- 
ters and Electricians, upon their with- 
from the Internattional’s Com- 
affiliated with the 
Studio Unions. In addi- 
Brotherhood of 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 


drawal 
mites, themselves 
Conference of 
tion, the International 
of America, the United Association of 
Fitters of the 
United States and Canada, and the Sheet 


Plumbers and Steam 
Metal Workers International Association 


have agreements with the studios. 


Craft vs. Industrial Unionism 


Union organization in the studios 
thus runs the gauntlet of the various 
crafts affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the presence of so 
many craft unions has been the potential 
source of constant jurisdictional dis- 
putes. The crafts have been jealous of 
the industrially organized [A with whose 
members these crafts work side by side. 
There can be no doubt but that the 
conflict craft and_ industrial 
unionism has had a. contributory effect 
upon the strike. 


between 


around a 
dispute as to which organization should 
represent the set decorators. Specifically, 
a dispute arose between Local 44, Prop- 
erty Craftsmen (of the IA) and Painters 
Local 1421. The set decorators select 
the furniture which goes into a set. They 
read the script, determine what proper- 
ties are needed, and requisition them 
from the storehouses. The 
Painters said that this was the work of 
an interior decorator and therefore under 
the Painters’ jurisdiction. The IA pointed 
out, however,’that once the properties 
have been selected, they are brought to 
the set by the Property Men, member's 
9 IA Local 44, who arrange these 
properties in accord with the directions 


The strike itself revolved 


property 


issued by the set decorators. In reality, 
these set decorators, according to the 
IA, are the foremen who direct the 
Property Men of Loeal 44. 


all foremen in the industry belong to the 


Incidentally, 


same locals as the men they supervise. 


The IA 


one time this 


pointed out further that at 
work was done by the 
Property Master who is under the juris- 
diction of the IA. The Property Master 
did this work in the early days of the 
industry when the set was prepared as 
the picture was shot. In later days spe- 
cialization set in and the sets were pre- 


pared in advance by the set decorators, 


The set decorators organized them- 
selves into an independent guild about 
1937, known as the Society of Motion 
Picture Decorators. Although 


it had secured a collective bargaining 


Interior 


agreement with the producers, the or- 
ganization very active. 
During the course of industry negotia- 
tions in 1942, the [A requested the pro- 
ducers to recognize them as representing 
the set decorators. The producers denied 
this recognition, claiming that the agree- 
ment with the Society of Motion Picture 
Interior Decorators, which was still in 


ceased to be 


effect, was a bar to such recognition. 
The IA then informed the producers that 
as long as no other organization re- 
ceived such recognition, it would refrain 
from claiming jurisdiction. 

In August, 1944, a number of the Set 
Decorators joined Painters Local 1421, 
and the Local then filed a petition with 
the National Labor Relations Board for 
certification as collective bargaining rep- 
resentative for the Set Decorators. The 
IA immediately intervened in the pro- 
ceedings and the Painters withdrew their 
petition from the NLRB. The Painters, 
however, continued te seek recognition 
as representing the Set Decorators and 
requested the producers to so recognize 
them without any NLRB certification. 
The producers refused and the Set Deco- 
rators were called out on strike. This 
strike was of short duration, for under 
the aegis of the War Laber Board, the 
men went back to work. The WLB first 
referred the case to the AFL for adjudi- 
cation, but upon the latter’s failure to 


resolve the dispute, appointed Thomaé 
Tongue, of the West Coast Lumber Com- 
mission, as arbitrator, 

The IA refused to participate in this 
arbitration, claiming that the WLB had 
no authority in matters of this sort and 
that the question could be settled only 
by the National Labor Relations Board, 
the sole agency empowered by law to 
determine the proper collective bargain- 
ing agency. Tongue made his investi- 
gation without IA _ participation and 
issued an award which gave the collec- 
tive bargaining rights to the Painters. 
The IA refused to recognize the validity 
of the award and appealed to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to void this 
decision, holding that the matter was 
beyond the jurisdiction of the War Laber 
Board. 

Upon the basis of the Tongue award, 
the Painters demanded immediate ree- 
ognition but the demurred, 
urging that all action be withheld until 
the National War Labor Board acted 
upon the appeal. The Painters persisted 
in their demand for immediate action 
and threatened to strike unless receg- 
nition was forthcoming. At this time, 
‘the IA warned the producers that if they 
recognized the Painters, every IA mem- 
ber in the studios, theatres, and film 
exchanges would be called out on strike. 
Such action would have closed the in- 
dustry tight, in each of its branches— 
production, distribution, and exhibition. 


producers 


How Jurisdiction Dispute Arose 


Caucur between these two fires, the 
Producers filed a before the 
National Labor Relations Board, asking 


that agency to make the final determina- 


petition 


tion as to which organization was the 
proper collective bargaining agency for 
the Set Decorators. The NLRB, to which 
the case should have been submitted in 
the first 
ness of the situation and held a hearing 
almost immediately. The Painters, after 
presenting their case, but before the IA 
was heard, called a-strike. 

The focal point of the strike was the 
jurisdiction over the 52 set decoratoys, 
but there were a number of other juris- 
dictional disputes which 


place, recognized the serious- 


resulted from 
the very pattern of union organization 
in the industry and which were brought 
out into the open by the conflict over 
the set decorators. The 


most serious 


disputes were those between the ITA 
and the Carpenters, Electricians, and 
Machinists. 


A slight digression, a discussion of the 
jurisdiction of [A Local 44, is necessary 
to show how these jurisdictional disputes 
arose. Essentially, the jurisdiction ef 
Local 44 covers the making and opera- 
tion of all properties used in the makine 
of motion pictures. This has meant the 
fabrication of many objects of woed, 
metal, fabric, etc., and their operation 
by electricity and many other sources of 
power. This jurisdiction is a broad one 
and cuts across the claims of many AFL 
crafts. It should be mentioned, too, that 
there was a time when the IA had com- 
plete jurisdiction over all work done in 
the making of motion pictures, and other 
AFL unions in the studios limited their 
jurisdiction to regular new construction 
work. Over the course of years, the AFI, 
crafts have gradually nibbled away at 
IA’s jurisdiction. These crafts made their 
biggest inroads in 1933. The IA had 
gone out on strike and the building 
trades broke this strike by supplying 
the necessary labor to the studios. The 
IA was all but eliminated from the in- 
dustry and only after several years were 
they able to regain part of their juris- 
diction. 

When the jurisdictional dispute arese 
over the set decorators and the Painters 
determined to go out on strike, they 
found willing allies in the Carpenters, 













Electricians, and Machinists. On the 
day before the strike, a mass meeting 
was held in Hollywood and Herbert 
Sorrell, head of the Conference of Studio 
Unions and business agent of Painters’ 
Local 1421, told the meeting that this 
strike would settle not only the juris- 
dictional claims of the set decorators 
but also the jurisdictional claims of the 
Carpenters, Electricians, Machinists, and 
crafts that 
jurisdiction to be invaded by the IA. 
Sorrell indicated that he 
his business to solve all of these juris- 


dictional disputes and 


any other believed their 


would make it 
that the Painters 


work 
This strike was to 


would not return to until this 
was accomplished. 
be a war of the AFL crafts against the 
JA. Among other objectives of the strike, 
Sorrell mentioned the establishment of 
local autonomy, democratic unionism, 
and the elimination of “Bioffism.” 

On the first day of the 
Painters, Machinists 
Guild, Office Employee 
Screen Story Analysts Guild, Building 
Employees, and IA Loeal 683 


(Film Technicians) were out on strike, 


strike, the 
Screen Cartoonists 
Guild, 


Screen 


Service 


while confusion reigned among the 
Teamsters, Plasterei Laborers, and 
other craft Technically, it was only 
the Painters who were on strike, while 
the other unions refused to ero the 
Painters’ picket line Various Interna- 
tional presidents refused to sanetion the 
strike and declared it illegal and un- 
authorized Tobin ordered all of the 
Teamsters back to worl Foi everal 
days the culinary workers were on strike 
on order of International President 
Fiore, but he soon reversed h position 
and enjoined his membership to return 
to worl The Plasterer and Laborers 
soon returned a vell. The IA foreed 
its own Loeal 68% back on the job. 


The Screen Actor 
afhliate, took a 


Guild, also an AFL 
trike vote and over- 
whelmingly voted to remain at work. 
Then several of the Conference of Studio 
affiliates 
Office Employees 
Story 


Unions’ returned as well, 


namely: the » Sereen 


Analysis. Lin- 


President of the 


Cartoonists, and 
delof, 


Painters, declared the 


International 
trike to be un- 
authorized and ordered Sorrell to return 
his members. The latter, expressing a 
rather uncomplimentary opinion of 
Lindelof, refused to obey these orders. 


Green Outlaws Strike 


I. the first days of the strike 


the studios was at a 


work in 
tandstill. For 
mary of the crafts that were on strike, 
the IA was able to 


member 


ubstitute its own 
Thus IA Local 728 was a local 
of electricians which divided jurisdiction 
IBEW Local 
40. Roughly, the IA electricians operated 


over electrical work with 


the electrical equipment used on the set 
when pictures 
the IBEW 


generators and certain other 


were being shot ,while 
electrician operated the 
miseella- 
neous equipment. However, many of the 
IA electricians carried IBEW ecards as 
well, so that they could take the higher- 
paying work of operating the generators 


when such work was available. Members 
of IA Local 80, the Grips, took over 
most of the carpentry work, while mem- 
bers of the versatile Local 44 took over 
other work 


While William Green 


ment disavowing the strike and declaring 


ssued a state 


it to be unauthorized and at the same 


time requested the pickets to cease 
using the name AFL in connection with 
the strike, a number of attempts were 
made to mediate. A joint committee of 
the Sereen Actors Guild, Screen Diree- 
tors Guild. and Writers Guild 
intervened with the declared purpose of 
getting everyone back to work, but their 
efforts produced no results. The IA made 


Screen 


some effort to come to an agreement 
with the Carpenters in order to settle 
this side of the jurisdiction dispute. 
Walsh, IA President, met with Hutche- 
son in attempt to divide jurisdiction. 
Roughly, the division of jurisdiction 
between the Carpenters and IA Local 
44 took somewhat the following form— 
the carpenters made the roofs, walls, 
and floors of all sets, while Local 44 of 
the IA made all of the other properties. 
Conflict between the two organizations 





* 


Non-striking Workers and Pickets Fighting at the Entrance to the 





Paramount Studio 


arosé when [A members 


attempted to 
make some of their props in the ear- 
penter-operated mills. Walsh offered to 
urn over to the Carpenters all IA 
members who worked in the mills, but 


Hutcheson declined this offer, insisting 


that the Carpenters would accepi nothing 


le than jurisdiction over all work on 
wood, wood product or wood substi- 
tutes, and the operation of all wood- 


working machinery. To have acceded to 
this demand would have destroyed the 
most important part of the IA’s juris- 
diction in prop-making and would have 
eliminated a large part of IA Local 44. 
During all this time, the Producers 
took the position that they were caught 
in the middle of a jurisdictional dispute. 
They urged the striking unions to re- 
turn to work and observe the terms of 
the collective bargaining agreements, 
which were violated by the strike. The 
Producers finally issued an 


to the strikers to 


ultimatum 
work in 
xecord with the agreements or be dis- 


return to 
charged. The strikers paid no attention 
to the ultimatum and the studios dis- 
charged 3,600 strikers and declared the 
agreements abrogated because of viola- 
tien on the part of the strikers. 

The studios continued to funetion, 
replaced by IA 
When the strikers were dis- 


with strikers being 


members. 
charged, the IA 


chartered new locals 


of Carpenters, Machinists, 


und Painters, and 


Electricians, 
secured recognition 
and agreements from the Producers. 

As a NLRB hearings 
which had begun prior to the strike, an 
election was held with a true Hollywood 
touch. The strike and the IA replace- 
ments for the Set 


result of the 


Decorators added a 
new element to these proceedings, for 
both the strikers and the replacements 
reported to the booths. Thus 
every vote but one was challenged either 
by the IA or the Painters, and the 
Board Field Examiner felt impelled to 
challenge that one vote in order to pre- 


polling 


serve its secrecy. 
Director Meecham of the 
NLRB ruled that only the ballots of the 
strikers be counted, but an appeal to 
the Board in Washington resulted in a 
hearing before a Trial Examiner sent 
out from Washington. The hearing 
proved to be a turbulent one, and the 
strikers’ attorney walked out when the 
Trial Examiner ruled certain 
evidence to be 


Regional 


lines of 
irrelevant. Eventually, 
a report was sent to Washington and 
the NLRB was faced with a very im- 
portant question in labor relations and 
knew that a decision rendered in the 
case could be precedent-making. The 
simple (sic!) question before it was 
whether strikers, who were on strike 
for other reasons than that of an unfair 
labor praetice by the employer, were 
entitled te vete in a collective bargaining 
electien. 


Appeal to AFL Executive Council 


HE Board took its time in deliberating 
ihis question, and in the interim, the 


strikers and their various allies ¢m- 
harked on a campaign to compel the 
NLRB to “hasten” 


its glecision. 


really to influence— 
Congressmen fere con- 


tacted. Sympathizers were urged to 


their 
Perhaps this 


write, telephone, and telegraph 
seatiments to the Board. 
campaign shortened the time for the 
NLRB to deliberate, but it should be 
NLRB labored and 


brought forth a mouse. 


recorded that the 
Its decision was 
u compromise, for it decided that both 
sets of ballots should be counted. The 
Board shied away from meeting the 
issue squarely. If it felt that the strikers 
should have 
found the studios guilty of unfair labor 
practices and should not have permitted 
the votes of the replacements to be 
counted. On the other hand, if the 
strikers were no longer employees, their 


were still employees, it 


votes should not have been counted. The 
vote was 55 to 45 in favor of the 
Painters. The announcement of these re- 
sults, accompanied by statements by both 
the Producers and the IA that the: 
would abide by the election, did not end 
the strike for reasons which will become 
apparent. 

The strikers initiated a campaign to 
boycott “unfair” pictures, that is, pic- 
strike. Picket 
lines were first established before some 


tures made during the 
of the theatres in Hollywood in order to 
Later theatres 
in the Los Angeles area were picketed 
and the then extended 
across the country. Striking unions wrote 


discourage attendance. 


campaign was 


to their affiliates through the country 
requesting support’ in the boycott cam- 
paign and finaneial contributions as well. 
As all of the unions involved in the 
strike are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, appeals were made 
to the AFL Executive Council. The 
striking unions hoped to have the AFL 
rescind the IA’s charter for having is- 
charters replacing the striking 
unions. The Executive Council attempted 
to get the parties to negotiate, but 
nothing was accomplished by this method. 
Later the Executive Council ordered the 
IA to withdraw any charters which it 
may have issued illegally or which in- 
fringed on the jurisdiction of any other 
International. The Council, however, took 
no step in the settlement of the actual 
jurisdictional disputes, except to order 
the parties to attempt to settle the 
matter first by negotiation between the 
locals and then by negotiation between 
the Internationa] Presidents. Pursuant 
to this action, the locals in Hollywood 
planned to meet, but little hope of settle- 
ment was expected from this process. 
One of the results of the inaction of 
the Executive Council was that the In- 
ternational Presidents of the various 


sued 


striking uniors finally deg 
strike legal. Originally, they hag 
taken this step because 
out before the end of th 
and the “no-strike pledge” 
posedly still in force. The 
of the strike was ar 


Was sp. 


‘ nportant Weapon 
in the hands of the IA before the API 
As the AFL did nothing and as te ae 
of the war was approaching, the | ter. 
national 


Presidents finally 4 


“ashe : \ cided to 
“legalize” the strike. There were oth 
ther 
contributing factors to the refusal of 
the Executive Council to take ad 
further action. ; 
Bioff Was Shrewd Bargainer 
Tue strikers under the ] adership of 
. " 


Sorrell declared that they wanted » 
drive “Bioffism” out of the industry. and 
to establish democratic and 
trade unionisnf? It is true that Bioff wes 
a_racketeer who betrayed the trys yi 


AuLONOMens 


had been placed in him. But they 
another side of the story abou; Bio 
which is not so well-known. It js hes 
told by the brief of the Government 
answer to the appeal Browne 
Bioff and their associ 

“Factually, the record shows that re. 


peatedly these confederates did things 
to further the legitimate aims of their 
union in a manner utterly inconsistept 
with any theory that they were acting 
to the detriment of union members, 


“Among the benefits obtaine 


sioff and Browne for the union was 
a 10 percent raise in 1956 for the 
IATSE covered by the basie acres. 


ment, and further raises of 10 percent 
in each of the following vears: 1937 
1938, and 1939. Eighteen hundred ls 
borers taken over by the IATSE « 
the West Coast who had been getting 
45¢ an hour were raised to $1.00 
hour. Make-up artists who had been 
previously getting as little as $4. 
week were raised to a minimum of 
$115 a week. Raises and union recog- 
nition were even obtained by Bioff for 
unions not a part of the IATSE. In 
obtaining an agreement with the pro- 
ducers that the IATSE emblem would 
be displayed on films, Bioff gave per- 
manent assurance to his union that as 
long as the IATSE will control oper- 
ators in the theatres, films on the 
West Coast will always be made by 
his union. Supplementary to his con- 
trol over the industry and to demon- 
strate his power, Bioff became the 
leader of all unions dealing with the 
motion picture industry in California, 
obtained raises for them, forced the 
industry to buy union-made supplies, 
barred the distribution of a trade pub- 
lication from studio lots uniil suen 
time as it employed union labor, and 
apparently without knowledge on the 
part of labor leaders in California of 
his illegal activities, secured their 
adulation. Even a defense witness 
called to contradict portions of Bioffs 
testimony had to observe that Bicff 
did a good job for the IATSE.” 
Bioff did not limit his collective ha 
gaining efforts to the benefits of hime 
self or of the IA. He extended hs 
efforts to all labor in = 
studios, and indeed in the Los Angeles 
oy 


organized 
area. Sorrell and his associates 
shouting “Bioffiism,” prove themselves 
to be, at the very least, In 
1937, Sorrell led his 
strike on a question of wage it 


The strike was lost and the union 
recog: 


ingrates. 
painters out on 
creases. 
left 
without an agreement and without . 
nition. Then, to everyone’s surprise & 
studios gave Sorrel an agreement # 





5 “norease in wages 
awarded a 15 percent increase 1" ™* 
to his membership. : 

In the August 2, 193%, © pa ‘ 


Variety, Sorrell had this to say © 
only through the aid of Mr. Bioff ané 
his IATSE organization that wer 
able to reach an agreement alas ™ 
Producers. I intend to thank att 
sonally and in behalf of each ri sa 
for getting our increase. Mr. Bic! rw 
out of his sick-bed to intervene '™ A 
negotiations when it became — 
that we could not reach an —— 
on pay and working conditions: _ 
The IA has had a very clear 
since the jailing of Bioff and a? 
The scandal which resulted or 
discovery of the malfeasance of ' 
men nearly wrecked the IA and, sis 
Producers and other anti-IA deme 
the studios realized its weakness 
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: 5 could have been driven from 


Px. JA officers since have been 


- eareful to stay within a straight 
Cy geet path. There is no evi- 
wc whatsoever that any remnant of 
«Riofism” survives in the IA and the 

were made by Sorrell and others 
. to pecloud the real issues. 


. * 


What Is “Democratic Unionism?" 


Tae strikers talked about the estab- 
jistument of “democratic unionism” in 
Hollywood. If by this vague terms the 
eirikers meant a union whose officers 
ne elected: by the membership and 
whose policies are responsive to the 
desires of the membership, it can well 
je said that the IA differed in no re- 
spect from the average well-run union. 
Frets occurred during the strike, how- 
wer, to lead one to suspect that such 
yas not the meaning of the strikers im- 
ited to the term “democratic unionism.” 
’ Sorrell’s idea of “democratic unionism” 
may be seen from his handling of an 
interesting occurrence in the Screen 
Following the 
“egalization” of the strike by the 
winters’ International, various affiliates 


Office Employees Guild. 





of the Painters working in the studios 
were ordered to join the strike. For 
some unknown reason, the Screen Office 
Employees Guild is affiliated with the 
Painters’ International. It is a sister 
local to Sorrell’s Local 1421 and _ its 
oficers are regarded as having the same 
political faith as does Sorrell. The SOEG 
had been on strike during the early days 
but had returned soon after the out- 
break. Later they were ordered out on 
strike again. The membership insisted 
that a strike vote be taken and it over- 
whelmingly rejected the order to strike. 
The International revoked the autonomy 
of the Local and placed it in the hands 
of a trustee, who immediately ordered 
the membership out on strike. Per- 
haps this is a 
unionism”! 

The strikers further accused the IA 
of wanting to dominate the industry and 
usurp the jurisdiction of all other crafts. 
The striking unions were no less guilty 
of desiring to extend their jurisdiction 
than the IA was to hold its jurisdiction. 
Sorrell built up his Conference of Studio 
Unions as a rival to the IA, He sought 
to expand the jurisdiction of the Painters 
on flimsy or fantastic bases. Hollywood 
still jokingly recalls the time when 
Sorrell demanded jurisdiction over the 
hair stylists and make-up artists be- 
cause they worked with brushes, which 
made them painters. 

The Painters chartered the 


variety of “democratic 


Sereen 
Story Analysts Guild, and the Screen 
Poblicists Guild. Other studio crafts, 
too, desired to extend their craft lines, 
and many examples could be cited. Per- 
taps the final example cited should be 
that of the Electricians, IBEW Local 
“0, which claimed jurisdiction over the 
men oiling the cameras under the pre- 
text that these were electr ically operated. 


Ferces Behind the Strike 


P the foregoing has lead the reader to 
the conclusion that this was merely a 
Wnsdictional dispute, 
led. Tt was, of course, early recognized 
that this was not a genuine labor dis- 
pute. An editorial jin the Southern Cali- 
Witia Teamster of August 15, 1945, 
“ated: “The blunt fact is that the Holly- 
Wood studio strike is not a strike over 
"ges, hours, or conditions.” This had 
ey reiterated by the Pro- 
.* 4he editorial put forth this per- 
gf eataaay as to “Why the strike 
.. 'gineered in the first place over 
Mrisdietional control over less than 100 
— the studios are almost com- 

Sanized under closed shop con- 


tracts s eu oi 
¢ _ under the American Federation 
of Labor?” 


he has been mis- 


Me s alse , 
,. Same editorial gives the answer. 


the — one. It is the attempt of 
tr munists and the left-wing ele- 
the a the CIO to gain control over 
tounists = The attempt of the Com- 
tions in oe the labor organiza- 
but “oa € studios is not a new one 
the _p, back to 1937 at least, when 

tderated Motion Picture Crafts 


29, 1946 


was organized by the CP as a dual union 
in the studios. This organization had 
little success and in 1939 reappeared 
under the name of the United Studio 
Technicians Guild, supported by some 
elements in the CIO. The USTG en- 
gaged in an intensive campaign to cap- 
ture the studios but was thoroughly 
defeated by the AFL organizations in 
an NLRB election. The charge has 
been made frequently that the USTG 
was financed by Bridges. Interestingly 
enough, one of the leaders of the USTG 
was Herbert Sorrell, and it has been 
further charged that Sorrell was in con- 
stant contact with Bridges during that 
campaign. 

Sorrell himself has an_ interesting 
history. The Tenney Committee of the 
California State Legislature, offgially 
known as the Joint Faet-Finding Com- 
mittee o1 Un-American Activities in 
California, reports as follows: 

“The activities of Sorrell over a 
period of years is well known to the 
committee. He has served as A. F. 
of L. ‘window dressing’ for most of 
Southern California Communist front 
organizations, such as California Con- 
ference for Democratic Action, Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League, Motion Picture 
Democratic Committee and the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization. He has been 
a consistent subscriber to the People’s 
Daily World. His name is carried on 
the letterhead of the Harry Bridges’ 
Defense Committee. In 1940 he was 
the State President of Labor’s Non-* 
Partisan League. The letterhead of 
the Schneiderman-Darcy Defense Com- 
mittee contained his name in January 
of 1940. In July of 1940 he appeared 
as an officer in the American Peace 
Crusade. On November 2, 1942, he 
headed a committee of alleged Demo- 
crats endorsing and supporting Mrs. 
La Rue McCormick, Communist Party 
candidate for State Senate from the 
Thirty-eighth Senatorial District. There 
is no doubt in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the committee of the close 
association and fellow-traveler status 
in the Communist Party of Herbert 
K. Sorrell.” 

The campaign of the USTG failed, but 
Sorrell continued to represent the left- 
wing forces in the studios. A careful 
perusal of the press of the Communist 
Party, the People’s World, West Coast 
edition of the Daily Worker, will reveal 
that Sorrell was the white-haired boy 
of the Communists in Hollywood. He 
was generally referred to as “that pro- 
gressive labor leader.” In the Los An- 
geles Central Labor Council he was 
known for his partisanship to all causes 
advocated by the Communist Party. In 
1940 he was active in the American 
Peace Mobilization and constantly re- 
ferred to Roosevelt as ‘that war 
monger.” And after Russia was attacked, 
Sorrell became a super-patriot. 

Although Sorrell’s Conference of Studio 
Unions is made up of American Fed- 
eration affiliates, the Conference has 


Sorrell and One of His Aides 
opposed the Federation when the lat- 
ter’s position was in opposition to the 
interests of the Communist Party. For 
instance, the Conference, under Sorrell’s 
leadership, voted to condemn the AFL 
for refusing to join the World Trade 
Union Congress. 

Even on matters of AFL jurisdiction, 
Sorrell opposed the AFL when the Party 
line was in opposition to the AFL, 
While the dispute over the set deco- 
raters was in formation, another juris- 
dietional dispute affecting the screen 


extras took place. The screen extras had 





seceded from the Screen Actors Guild, 
an AFL affiliate, and set up an inde- 
pendent union known as the Screen 
Players Union. The Associated Actors 
and Artists of America, the parent body 
of the Screen Actors Guild, thereupon 
chartered a new organization known as 
the Sereen Extras Guild (AFL). The 
Screen Players Union joined the strike 
and Sorrell, in turn, supported the SPU. 
The Independent Producers have not 
been affected by the strike but continued 
to deal with Sorrell. One of Sorrell’s 
terms for continued negotiations was 
that the independents recognize the 
Screen Players Union. This act of Sor- 
rell’s caused a number of AFL affiliates 
to accuse him of betraying the AFL. 


Communist Line Changes 


Sorre.i was subservient to the 
wishes of the Party, but the strike broke 
before victory in Europe, when the 
Party line was still in favor of main- 
taining the no-strike pledge. The strike 
evidently caught the Party unawares, 
and a number of the Conference. of 
Studio Union affiliates, considered to be 
Communist-dominated, struck at Sor- 
rell’s call. Within a couple of days, 
however, the Party line crystallized and 
orders were received for the Communist- 
dominated Sorrell. 
During these days, an article appeared 
in the People’s World entitled, “A Good 
Guy Gone Wrong.” The articles was 


unions to desert 


devoted to Sorrell and clearly indicated 
that he was they in opposition to the 
Party line. The People’s World and the 
Party openly opposed the strike until 
the change in the Party line, but it 
threw its support in favor of Sorrell and 
against the IA. Even in these days 
when Sorrell was supposedly in the 
disfavor of the Party, it placed the re- 
sponsibility for the strike—not on him, 
but on Hutcheson, President of the 
Carpenters. 

On March 17, 1945, the People’s World 
gave forth with its interpretation of 
the strike: 

“It is becoming apparent, moreover, 
that the original ‘beef’ between the 
Painters and the IATSE revolving 
around a smal] group of set designers 
is being expanded into a_ gencral 
jurisdictional showdown between the 
Painters, Carpenters and Electricians 
on one hand, and the [ATSE—sup- 
ported by producers—on the other. 
And the progressive Conference of 
Studio Unions, pushed along by Her- 
bert Sorrell, is in danger of becoming 
the cat’s paw in this disastrous game 
of inter-union feuding. 

“It is an open secret that William 
L. Hutcheson, the reactionary Repub- 
lican labor boss of the Carpenters’ 
Union and close ally of John L. Lewis, 
has a hand in the Hollywood situation. 
Let there be no illusions about it—he 
is playing his hand for his own dis- 
ruptive ends. 

“And we must say bluntly (the most 
unkind cut of all) that Sorrell, whether 
he knows it or not, is being used by 
the Hutcheson forces. His actions are 
highly individualistic and _ irrespon- 
sible.” 

The People’s World, the CP, and their 
fellow-travelers continued to parade this 
view of the strike to the public until 
July 24, when a front-page editorial in 
the People’s World proclaimed “Support 
the strike of the Film Unions!” Sud- 
denly, the strike ceased to be a part 
of the evil machinations of Bill Hutche- 
son, but instead became a fight against 
an anti-labor drive on the part of the 
financiers behind the motion picture in- 
dustry. One does not have to be an 
astute observer to understand this rad- 
ical change in point of view. It followed 
too closely the Duclos letter, the repu- 
diation of “Browderism” and the re- 
surgence of “Leninism” in the Commu- 
nist Party. The character of the strike 
had not changed but the line of the 
Communist Party had. Once again, 
Sorrell became the favored pet of the 
Party. 

The position of the strike leaders on 
the question of Communist support is 
quite clear. The California State Fed- 
eration of Labor had passed a resolution, 
warning its affiliates to beware of the 
change. in the Party line and of the 





attempts of the Communists to confuse 
and destroy the free labor movement. 
This resolution was submitted to all of 
the affiliates of the Federation and in 
due time came to the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Labor Council. As was to be ex- 
pected, a fight over its adoption occurred 
on the floor of the Council, and while 
it was favorably adopted by a large 
majority, it should be recorded that the 
fight against the resolution was led by 
delegates from the striking unions who 
voted almost unanimously against its 
adoption. 

The adherence of Sorrell to the Party 
line and the attitude of the People’s 
World were not the only evidence of 
Communist influence in the strike. To- 
ward the end of the summer, when in- 
terest in the strike seemed to dwindle 
and it became clear that no support 
could be obtained from the AFL Execu- 
tive Council, the strikers secured new 
allies in the form of the Los Angeles 
CIO Industrial Council and the Los 
Angeles .Newspaper Guild. The left- 
wing leadership of the LA Newspaper 
Guild issued a statement supporting the 
strikers and declaring that its members 
would not work on any copy from the 
studios dealing with pictures made dur- 





Blood Was Drawn in Frequent 
Clashes in Hollywood Political 
Strike 


ing the course of the strike. The CIO 
Industrial Council, under the leadership 
of its secretary, Comrade Phil Connelly, 
voted to support the strikers and re- 
quested its membership to join in the 
picket lines around the motion picture 
theatres. 

The CIO unions in Los Angeles were 
not unanimous in this action—actually 
it was favored only by those which were 
CP-dominated. James Carbray, Interna- 
tional Representative of the UAW, flatly 
refused to support the strike and was 
joined by the right-wing leadership of 
the Steel and Rubber Workers. 


* * 


CP Exploits Labor Dispute 


HE list of fellow-travelers and Party 
members who supported the strike was 
long. It included Louis Weinstock, mem- 
ber of the National Board of the Com- 
munist Party, who was placed at the 
head of the committee in charge of 
picketing the theatres in New York. 
Helmar Bergman, member of IBEW 
Local 40 and active strike leader, has 
been prominent in all of the “trans- 
mission belts” in Hollywood, such as the 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy and the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion. The same may be said of Frank 
Kirklik, President of Painters Local 
1421. Ben Margolis, attorney for a 
number of the striking unions, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Katz, Gallagher and 
Margolis, has consistently represented 
Communists and CP-dominated unions. 
The affairs of the strikers before the 
NLRB in Washington were handled by 
the prominent member of many front 
organizations, Abraham Isserman. Ted 
Taylor, press agent for the strikers, has 
been a special writer for the People’s 
World. 

Support of the strikers was given by 
Congressman Ellis Patterson, who has 
consistently fellowed the Party. line, 

















(In his campaign for the Senate in 1940, 
he ran on a platform opposing Roose- 
velt’s defense measures—“‘No Men—No 


Arms—No Loans to Foreign Powers— 
Stop Intrigue Leading into War.” On 
June 22, 1941, Mr. Patterson himself 
became a var mong Also, Care 
Mc Willian yy a bee a member ) 
mat fro ‘ addressed 
strikers a ‘ ma meeting 


Sorrell and his Commu- 
the 
that 
attack on 


Essentially, 
nist allies capitalized on various 
plagued 
the IA 
only to destroy it 

bulwark against 
Communist infiltration. Some of the 
AFL Building Trades and Metal Trades 
Unions were in dispute with 
the IA themselves to 
the the Communist- 
inspired the control of 


rhe financial suppert of the 


jurisdictional 
the 
was 


disputes 
industry. ‘he 
designed not 


but to destroy a 


which 
permitted be- 
come tools of 
plans for the 


industry. 


strikers came largely from these 
unions. The Carpenters alone con- 
tributed over $100,000 to the strike; 
money which went through the hands 


of Party Affiliates of 
these unions support.d the strike un- 
der the that they were 
protecting jurisdiction and did 
not realize that they were contributing 
financial support to a plan designed 
the control over 
the industry. 


functionaries, 


impression 
their 


to give (Communists 
Producers in the strike 
learn. The Pro- 
the 


The vole of the 


showed that they never 


ducers were in part responsible for 


rise of Bioff in the industry. They dealt 
with him and helped build him up be- 
cause they thought they could buy him 
of and thus control labor relations in 
the industry tioff, however, double- 
crossed the Producers He took thei: 
money, but at the same time he forced 
great improvem wages and work- 
ing condition The Producers turned to 
the other extreme and decided to rule 
by h divide-and-conquer technique 
They built up Sorrell by encouraging 
the jurisdictional disputes SO as to 
weaken the power of the IA and prevent 
any unified union action in the industry. 


Picket Line and Party Line 


OW ARD the end of the summer, things 
looked black leed for “the strikers 
They we desperate and in their de 
peration the ed to mass picketing 
vf he 1 \ h esulted in the 
much-pub ed battle of the picket ling 
Ther iad e ’ umber of isolated 
ca rf ence d ie the course of 
the strike | he id been of no rea 
significance Studio vel constat 
picketed 0 CaSO! a particula 
studio wa Se! we the scene of a 
mass picket line and demonstration. The 
picke ne now erved no othe 
purpose than to build up morale of the 
striker It did not affect the 20.000 
organized vyorkers yho were not or 
strike 

On October 5, however. the desperatio 


of the strikers eached the boiling point 
and they overturned several automobiles 
bearing ion-striking union members 
This act started off one of the climaxes 
of the strike which finally led to the 
settlement and the defeat of the strikers. 
A series of fights broke out. The police 
used firehoses to disperse picket lines. 
Sometimes the line was broken and 
sometimes was not. The maintenance 
of this mass picket line and the honot 


} tel] ‘ 
to do battle on it became a cause celebre 


for all the 


comrades in Los Angeles. 
The National Maritime Union went into 
hysteria Members of the American 
Youth for Democracy were told to join 


the picket line. Support was given by the 
members of the Bat- 
talion. P and 
fellow 
Studios 
For 


tinued 


Abraham Lincoln 


ominent Party members 


travelers not employed in the 


joined the fray 


more than a week the battle con- 


and the Party finally succeeded 


in disrupting production in the studios. 


At this time the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor was 
in session in Cincinnati. With much 
Hollywood dramatices, Eric Johnston, 


head of the Producers Association, and 
Donald Nelson, representing the Inde- 
pendents, flew to the Council meeting 
wih a plea for it to settle the con- 
troversy. 


The Council finally set forth a three- 
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Fire Hoses and Tear Gas Used to Disperse Strikers at Warner Bros. 





for ending the strike, 
tudio recognition of the 
the return to work of 

and the final adjudi- 


disputes by 
A snag developed 


over what was to be done with the re- 
placement and another flying trip on 
the part of Eric Johnston resulted in an 
agreement to end the strike, to return 
to work all those employed in March 
and to continue replacements on the pay- 
roll for a.period of ninety day 

In the meantime he Exe ve Coun- 
il appointed a nmittee of three of 

member e te various 
jurisdict 1 putes and make a 
final adjudicatio rf n “he com- 
mittee c ed of Fel H. Knight of 
the Railway Carmen, W. C. Birthwright 
of the Barber and W. C. Doherty of 
he Le ( ‘ The spectacular 
pa rf e of the CP to gain 
control ! labor organizations in 
he motion picture d had ended, 
it rue Hollywood fa a) there 
vere othe maxes come 

The ke laimec i S Was a 

or and removed the picket line 
but an AL ’ e settlement re- 
eal ia ‘ kers gained nothing 
ry ti ke Except f the recog- 
nition o ie Painte 4 representing 
he Se Decorators the effect was to 
‘ re tl atus quo of Mar 12. As 
for he Se Decorators, the Painters 
would h e been recognized thout the 
strike through NLRB certification. The 
strike w alled while the NLRB hear- 
ngs vere stil being veld Had there 
been no strike, the procedure of the 
NLRB would have been much simpler. 
The NLRB would not have faced the 
problem of the replacements’ votes. Its 
decision and ertifica would have 
come months earti 

Not one of the other demands of the 
strikers was met. For several months 
following the outbreak of the = strike, 
they had hee offered status quo as of 
March 12, but this had been continually 
refused, and so at this point they were 
no better off than if there had been no 


strike. 


Sary 


studio workers on 


only accomplishment 


tion of 


Communist 


to oust 


in fact 


and 


gained 


strength on 


apparatus. 
the IA 


} 
oniy a truce 


Was not 


resulted 


achieved 


The strike was totally unneces- 


nothing for either the 
the studio unions. The 
was the mobiliza- 
the part of the 


The CP objective 


and 


During the course of the strike, help 


was 


misled. 


was not a genuine picket line. 


sought 
and many 


from labor sympathizers 
well-meaning persons were 


The strikers labeled all those 
crossing their picket lines as “scabs.” 
But it should be remembered that this 


Rather 


than a picket line, it should have been 


called the Party line. 


not to 


help 


workers 


It was designed 
improve their 


wages or working conditions but to help 
Communists gain influence in the in- 


dustry. 


lt was 


a distortion of the 


purposes of a picket line and a usurpa- 
tion of a legitimate labor weapon for 
illegitimate ends. 


Many 


labor 


sympathizers 


supported 


pie- 
tures, that is, pictures made during the 
course of the strike 


the campaign to boycott “unfair” 


although the cam- 





paign itself had little effect on the 
attendance at the motion picture theatres. 
The idea of labeling such pictures as 


“unfair” cannot be supported by any 
concept of trade unionism. It must be 
remembered that the studios operated 
under 100 percent closed shop agree- 
ments with AFL unions. There were 
approximately 17,000 AFL members 


working in the studios and about 3,000 
on strike. Not only did members of the 
IA continue to work in the studios, but 


Musicians, 
Workers 


members of the Teamsters, 


Laborers, Plasterers, Culinary 


and Act 


ors continued to work. 


New Communist Plot Brewing 


F ottowine the appointment of the 


Executive Council's committee to in- 


vestigate the jurisdictional disputes, a 


held. On De- 


cember 26, 1945, the committee set down 


number of hearings were 


its decisions. On the whole. the award 


resulted in the establishment of condi- 


ions existing according to a 1926 juris- 
dictional agreement between the IA and 
the various building trades unions. It 
awarded to the IA all work directly 


connected with the making of pictures. 


As the jurisdictional agreements of 1926 
were made prior to the time that the 
building trades unions invaded the TA 
jurisdiction, the latter came out the 
great victor. The Carpenters, Electri- 
cians and Machinists lost most. The 
Carpenters not only ended up with a 


smaller jurisdiction than they had prior 
strike but a smaller jurisdiction 
Walsh offered the 
early days of the strike. Perhaps Hutche- 
will is doubtful, 
that 
he who hopes to gain anything from an 
with the 


to the 


than had them in 


son learn, although it 


that there is truth in the maxim 


alliance Communists gets his 
fingers burned, 

This Hollywood like a 
bombshell and the Conference of Studio 
Unions 


decision hit 


was all set to go out on strike 
Sorrell the AFL Execu- 
tive Council meeting in Miami in January 
and pled with the Council to repudiate 
its committee's The Council 
refused to do this, since all of the par- 
had agreed to accept the 
mittee’s final and binding. 
That is how matters stand on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. But Sorrell’s troubles 
During the course of 
the strike he was arrested for inciting 


again. flew to 


decision. 
ties com- 


decision as 


have just begun. 


to riot, and later for contempt of court 
for violation of an injunction against 
mass picketing. He has been found to be 
guilty by the court on the latter charge. 

In the meantime, a move has arisen 
to expel Sorrell from the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council for alleged mem- 
bership in the Communist Party and for 
betraying the interests of the AFL. The 
latter charge arose out of his interests 
in the Screen Players Union and the 
Sereen Office Employees Guild. Mention 
has already been made of the dispute 
between the independent Screen Players 


Union and the AFL Screen Extras 
Guild. Sorrell was charged with aiding 
the former and opposing the interests 
of the officially designated AFL organi. 
zation. In the interim, the SPG defeated 
Sorrell’s SPU in an NLRB election, 
The Executive Council Committee rece 
thar Sorrell’s 


ymmended Painters dis. 


gorge the Screen Office Employees Guild 


and turn over the membership to the 
newly created AFL Office Employees 
International Union. Much procrastinas 


tion on the part of Sorrell and the SOKG 
officialdom led to 
was a desire to violate the AFL mandate, 


As a 


the suspicion that there 


matter of fact, rumor around 





Hollywood was that officials of the 
SOEG and Sorrell were meeting with 
the CLO United Office and Professional 
Workers and the Federation of Archic 


tects, Engineers, Technicians and Chem. 


while the latter two organizations 


ists, 


were making arrangements to amalgae 


mate with the 
SOEKG in 
Should the Los 


Council 


thought of including the 
the amalgamation 


Angeles 


uphold = the harges 


Central Labor 
against 
Sorrell, he would be expelled from the 


Council It is generally expected that 


if the Council expels Sorrell, the latter 
will attempt to take his Conference of 
Studio Unions into the CIO, which will 
greatly intensify labor's — internecine 
warfare 


the C10 
the Auto 


It should be remembered that 
to Sorrell is not the CIO of 


and Steel Workers, but the CIO of 
“Slim” Connell Harry Bridges and 
Donald Henderson, he Communist 
dominated faction of the California C10. 

In the meantime. the issue of the 
SOEG has become a moot one, for Sore 
rell’s fight to retain this organization 


ceased when it finally affiliated with the 
AFL Office Workers International Union 


As this is being written, Sorrell 
engaged in negotiations with the Pro- 


ss: 
ducers, and an apparent impasse Nas led 


him to get strike sanction from hit 
union. Thus, another Hollywood strike 
is in the offing. The question now ia 
very one’s mind is oneerned with how 
much support Sorrell can count on m 
this move. While the Conference of 
Studio Unions will in all probability 
follow its leader, some of the former 


7 . rod that they 
striking unions have indicated that they 
strikes 


ause 


: : vith 
were satiated with and W 
Serrell. An additional 


. , 1 +tHitu of the 
te Sorrell should be the attitude of th 


of concern 


Central Labor Council, which thas served 
notice that its approval must he 0% 
tained if studio picket lines are % : 
respected. Leading council members Ia? 


- a oalls & 
openly stated that if Sorrell call 
° ° + ‘oun 
strike without the sanction of the Ct 
: ions 
cil, that they would lead processio™® 
workers through the picket lines. 3 
"© . wi 
This has been a struggle for pe 
have sw 
not ovel 


in which the Communists 
a great defeat. The fight 1s 
and they seek to gain control 
Hollywood ig now promised @ stragol 
akin to thot in New York some 159 
ago when the Communists were ee 
out of the International Ladies Garmen 
Workers Union. 


will 
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|Mechanization of Southern Farming 
Planning Needed to Avert Catastrophe for 500,000 on Plantations 
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Mem 
ARMERS have received their share 
of criticism during and after the 
war; first for their record produc- 

tion of food during the wai years— 
which has lately developed into criticism 
for their withholding of food ~and be- 
equse many of the larger farmers have 
taken a large share of the wat 
perity. 

Yet when we think 
think of the few hundred 
owners of large farms out of 
of 6,000,000; we thir k of the Farm 
jin Congress and the pressure 
which are constantly deman 
prices for farm products. 

Few of us realize that 
have benefited lit from 
postwar prospe? ity. 
has risen 500 percent 
assume that because of tl 


pros- 


of farmers, we 
thousand 
our total 
Bloc 
groups 
higher 











most farmers 





and 





wartime 
The price of cotton 

since 1933 and we 
iis, millions of 
tenant farmers and workers in the cot- 


ton fields 


prosperity. The war has 


must have shared in this 
made us forget 
the report of The National 
Planning Board from 


dogsevelt took his facts for the 


Resources 
which President 
famous 
speech calling one third of our nation 
bad health. In 
that speech he also spoke of the South 
Number 1 We 


favoriie 


jll-housed, ill-fed, and in 


as economic 
have forgotten all this in ow 


problem 


preoccupation of bemoaning the fate of 


(but helping too little) the starving 


millions abroad. It is only recently that 
the perfection of the mechanized cotton 
picker has focussed some attention again 
oy our own ill-fed millions in the South. 

Plans for mechanization of cotton. our 
Jast crop to be mechanized, have heen 
technically perfected at last. Chopping 


(a form of 


f cultivating) has been less pub- 
licized as a difficult technical problem but 
perfection his field is nearly complete. 
The two chief picking machines, the 
Rust-Allis Chalmers and The Interna- 
tional, are ready large-scale produce 
t once labor difficulties have heen 

B overcome. The production of 3.000 to 
5 5,000 picking machines is not impossible 
& by 1947. Since one of these machines 


tan do the work of about 75 hand pickers 


have the problem of up to 


500,000 unemployed cotton hands with 
Sate 

e imber nerea ig within a few 
years, 

a 

It is unfortunate that it takes a dra- 


Matic occurrence of this kind to call our 
attention to a group which includes our 
y 
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By Elliot D. Pratt 


tations often employ several hundred 
sharecropper families who live in small 
shacks scattered over thousands of acres. 
Distances are great from small town to 
small town and transportation is prac- 
tically non-existent for the thousands of 
sharecropper families and children who 
ought to go to school. Children grow up 
in the wide fields of cotton reaching to 
the horizon and learn little except from 
their families and neighbors who have 
grown up under the same conditions and 
know little but cotton from the cradle 
to the grave. 


ie * . 


I; is in this area and with these people 
that the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
(now the National Farm Labor Union) 
has been working in recent years 
lately has campaigned for a minimum 
annual wage of $625. 
of $52 may seem shockingly low pay 
to even low-paid workers in the Fast but 
in the South it means a radical increase 
in wages, or share in the farm proceeds, 


and 


A monthly wage 


which has little likelihood of being 
gvanted. 
On the other hand, these workers, 


without the protection of the Wagner 
Act or minimum wage legislation, have 
recently had ceilings 


placed on their 


wages instead of minimum guarantees. 
Ceilings in some areas have made it 
impossible for workers to earn more 


than two or three dollars a day, while 
women and children received half of that. 
Annual incomes per family of four of 
$500 are still common, although cotton- 
picking wages have doubled since pre- 
war times while the price the planter 
gets for his cotton has increased two to 
five times. 
and 


With pools of war prisoners 


Mexican farm hands to draw on, 
cotton pickers have had little bargaining 
power with which to force the payment 
of living wages. 

The situation is complicated by the 
under-employment of workers in the cot- 
ton fields. 


year 


Only 125 days of work per 
are necessary to produce and pick 
the crop, meaning that two-thirds of the 
year millions of 
employed when 


cotton hands are un- 


they could be earning 
money if they were not bound fast to 
the prevailing cotton economy. 
Yet the mechanization of 
likely to make even this work unneces- 
sary and throw hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, out of jobs, within the 
next few years. The dumping of such a 
Jarge number of unskilled workers in 
the labor market is likely to thoroughly 
disturb the social situation in the South, 
and its effects are sure io be felt in other 
parts of the country. This new agricul- 
tural technological revolution may make 
the dust bowl migration of The “Okies” 
and “Arkies” look insignificant. 
Although some of these workers may 
find jobs in the gradual diversification 
of agriculture which 


cotton is 


s taking place in 
the South, many more will join the mi- 
grant workers and help depress agricul- 
tural wages in other parts of the coun- 
try. An equal will crowd the 
relief rolls in towns and cities and fur- 
nish an unskilled labor pool which em- 
ployers will use to keep southern indus- 
tria wages at a minimum. 
ies will also 


number 


Northern cit- 
feel the effects of the im- 
migration from the South, particularly 
since the immigrants will be at least 50 
percent Negro. The present drives by 
both the AFL and CIO will need all their 
millions of organizational funds to edu- 
cate this new group of workers to union- 
ism, along with the already unorganized 
southern industria! workers. The strain 
on any fair employment legislation will 
be increased both within the unions and 
in industry. 

It is impossible to expect the southern 
states to be able to cope with a social 


ber of the Vational Urban League, former Associate Editor of “Common Sense,” Elliot D. Pratt recently returned from the International Farm Conference in London 





problem of this magnitude, demanding 





Time for Harvesting! 


such widespread fundamental adjust- 
ments. Although the southern states 
must bear the main burden of such a 


change in the cotton economy, national 
action 
number of committees of experts on the 


planning and are essential. A 
various aspects of the problem are pre- 
paring reports for the Pace Committee, 
The Agricultural 
Yet, in spite of the atten- 


a division of House 
Committee. 
tion which experts have given this prob- 
Jem during the last year or more, other 
that there is little hope 
of action from the Federal Government 
Unless 
more action is planned than appears like- 


experts agree 


until the calamity is upon us. 


ly at present it may take 500,000 un- 
employed begging for food, housing and 
work throughout the South before the 


Government will move. By that time it 
will be too late to make any gradual or 
partially successful adjustment from the 
present feudal society in the cotton coun- 
try to one of mechanized agriculture. In 
addition, unless full employment legis- 
lation is more effective than now appears 
likely, unemployment in the cotton fields 
may coincide with the anticipated period 
of national unemployment. 

If we start now with an effective plan 
for the transition, we must attack the 
problem from many angles. We must 
help southern tenants own their own land 
and diversify their agriculture; we must 
encourage smal! industries and river val- 
ley developments in the South. We must 
plan for river valley and other public 


ployed in those fields, and so as to edu- 
cate and train thousands of present farm 
hands for work in other occupations. We 
encourage home building in the 
towns and cities to house and employ 
thousands of displaced workers. 
There must be a plan of action thorough- 
ly worked out covering all fields of activ- 
ity and implemented by State and Fed- 
eral 
insure ourselves against a 
tragic social catastrophe. 


must 


these 


action. Only in this way can we 


potentially 


Jf we prove unable to plan well for 
our economy in times like these, a laissez 
faire aititude may well lead to conse- 
may 
democratic society. 


quences which well destroy our 


4a die ° 
Automony“’ in Russia 
@ The Soviet Government has 

ished, by decree, two autonomous repub- 
lics and made them part of the Russian 
SSR. The cause of this action was that 
the people of the republics—the Crimean 
and the Chechen-Ingush SSR — fought 
with the Germans against the Red Army. 
About 400,000 collaborating inhabitants 
resettled elsewhere- 
them in Siberian labor camps. Thus ends 
a century of resistance to the Tsarist 
and Soviet Governments. These Moslems 
seized the opportunity offered them by 
the Nazi invasion to rebel in much the 
manner as did the Indonesians 
when the Japanese conquered their coun- 
try. 


abol- 


have been most of 


same 





works programs, legislate for better All this was predicted by Boris Nic- 
health and education in the South so olaevsky in The New Leader several 
as to raise the numbers of people em- months ago. 


The Open Road in Europe 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
than they were ever before. Nor 
do I see why there should not be room 
in Germany for the German popula- 
tions . I repudiate and repulse any 
that we making a 
questionable compromise or yielding to 
force or fear, and I assert with the ut- 
conviction the broad justice of 


suggestion are 


most 
the policy. ... 

The Russians must have been happy. 
The Americans, of course, agreed, a lit- 
tle confused by the complicated geog- 
raphy of it all. And now, that we have 
mastered a little of the European patch- 


work we still remain bewildered, and 
have even failed to maintain sufficient 
control over the situation to know at 


any particular moment what precisely 
is going on. I. made inquiries in Berlin 
and nobody could tell me a thing, for 


nobody- was out in the field (redeploy- 


you know), and no one had any 
real what extent 
were being violated, 

I] thought of that sad 
lieutenant at Bebra who watched the 
come jin and then watched the 
trains go out. “You know,” he said, “Row 
easy this job would be if only we could 
convince ourselves that these people are 
hags of potatoes. Throw them in, toss 
them around, let them rot.... But they 
are human beings. And remember when 
human beings had something called ‘the 
worth of the individual’ about them, 
something precious? ... But there I. go 
again! The democrat in me, talking like 
America. .. .”’ The most heartbreaking 
aspect of our time is that almost none 
of us here “talk like America,” and al- 
most nobody in Europe has a democrat 
or humanist in him. 


meni, 
notion to agreements 
and weary 


Lrains 
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Farrell’s Naturalism 


A Review by BRYLLION FAGIN 


BERNARD CLARE. 
$2.75. 


ABELS are dangerous, especially literary labels. 


By James T. Farrell. Thé Vanguard Press. New York, 1946. 


James T. Farrell, ever since 


Studs Lonigan, has been called a Naturalist, and so he is, if by naturalism we 


mean honest writing. 


Farrell is painstakingly honest. 


But there are many 


kinds of naturalism, as there are many kinds of romanticism, of “escapism,” of 


‘didacticism,’ 


of aestheticism. Shadings are realities, and the naturalism of Bernard 


Clore, Farrell’s latest novel, is quite different from the naturalism of Studs or of the 
O'Neill tetralogy. It is the naturalism of a more practiced hand, the work of a mind 
grown in understanding, the product of a richer and defter craftsmanship. 


American naturalistic writing has al- 
ways aspired to be meticulously honest, 
but Dreiser did not always succeed, be- 
cause neither his mind nor his artistry 
was quite first-rate; both were at times 
embarrassingly naive. Nor did Sherwood 
Anderson always achieve the honesty he 
sought, because he discovered words late 
in life and he felt awed by them; he 
often found himself coquetting with 
words rather than describing life; his 
abhorrence of “slickness” was a confes- 
sion of fear. Farrell is neither naive nor 
awed by words. He is aware of the diffi- 
culty of conveying exactly what one sees 
and feels, and in Bernard Clare he 
strives honestly to do so. If he is not 
entirely successful it is because his 
method has its limits. 

The method of naturalism tends to 
over-emphasize photography and under- 
play expression. It was this which drove 
Anderson into symbolism and_ turgid 
mysticism. Farrell insists on depicting 
reality, but reality is unselective and 
blunt, unless the inner reality influences 
the artist’s method. What to describe 
and what to omit becomes a problem 
in artistic values. The early naturalists 
were satisfied with boldness, the gentle 
realism of Howells. But shock has its 
law of diminishing utility. Today, the 
value of such a statement as the one that 
Bernard “relieved himself at one of the 
urinals” is questionable. It is a carry- 
over from the Studs and Danny O'Neill 
books. Farrell has come up since then; 
like Bernard, he is now intent upon mold- 
ing “mud into meaning”; he does not 
need to stop with literal statements; he 
can proceed with the molding, with the 
suggestion of implications and the ex- 
traction of meanings. 

Which is precisely what he largely 
does in this latest novel. Bernard Clare 
is a sensitive Irish boy who has come 
from Chicago to New York to become a 
writer, a creative artist. The impact of 
the huge, complex city paralyzes him 
for a while, but at the end of his first 
apprenticeship, as an artist and as a 
man, he is ready to begin his work. The 
months in New York—writing his first 
story, holding down jobs, meeting vari- 
ous types of people, and experiencing a 
romantic episode—have helped him to 
understand himself and to find his cre- 





ative direction. Henceforth we feel that 
Bernard, now that his adolescent fum- 
blings are over, will begin to fulfill his 
destiny. Even his final binge, his drunken 
fury against everybody and everything, 
is a form of purgation. The sequel, 
which is very likely in Farrell’s mind, 
should give us a more mature, better 
poised Bernard doing the work for which 
these lonely encounters have prepared 
him. 

One of the striking things in Bernard 
Clare is the absolute adherence to a sin- 
gle point of view. It is beautifully man- 
aged and is an achievement worthy of 
Henry James. The result is a double 
perspective, the observing of character 
and events through the subjective eyes 
of young Bernard and the implied richer 
observing of the same characters and 
events through the objective mind of the 
author. Eva Stone, Syd, Al, Flynn, Mr. 
Kkiff, O’Leary, and Frank Kennedy re- 
veal themselves to Bernard; they also 
reveal themselves, in a different way, to 
the reader. Their effect upon Bernard, 
and Bernard’s effect upon them, is rev- 
elatory of Farrell’s artistic purpose. 

No less impressive is Farrell’s treat- 
ment of background, The noise and tur- 
moil of the great city, its heat and 
stench, the teeming, throbbing life of the 
metropolis, the discordant tune it hums 
day and night, the entire configuration 
of place and time and dramatis personae 

all is clear, vivid, and immediate. The 
chapter devoted to the evening in Union 
Square when the crowds wait for the 
announcement of the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti is especially unforgettable; 
it is terse, taut writing. 

Farrell’s eye is that of a naturalist. 
He observes accurately, remorselessly. 
This, of course, is all to the good. But 
better still is the indication that Farrell 
has learned to distinguish between mat- 
ter and nuance, between experience and 
Perhaps the last letter of 
Bernard to Eva is a clue to what has 
happened to Farrell, whose Studs Loni- 
gan had remained rather futile to the 
end. “I have been wildly rebellious,” 
writes Bernard. “I have never chained 
my feelings of rebellion. It won’t sacri- 
fice these feelings, but I will chain 
them.” That determination is Farrell’s 
gain. 


its forms. 





Past All Redemption 


Review by CLAIRE COMORAU 


PAST ALL DISHONOR. By James 
Cain. Alfred Knopf. 1946. $2.00. 


Ja MES CAIN’S done it again. In his 
latest, Past All Dishonor, he just about 
hits the depth of dishonor, injustice, in- 
trigue, and murder. If you are a Cain 
fan you won't be disappointed. Strange 
indeed that one should have any use for 
his empty, ornery, useless cast of char- 
acters. But there it is and we love it! 
For some peculiar reason, his characters 
seem engrossing. And they're all there. 
The bad-boy hero, the bad-girl heroine, 
the villain(s), et al. In this case, Cain’s 
hero Duval, is about the murderingest, 
shootingest, meanest cuss this side of 
hell. His heroine is “straight” from the 
College of Bad Women, and she’s the 
wickedest, trickiest, most practical pros- 
titute you haven’t met. But Duval’s a 
great guy for all that; and Morina is 


14 


cute. She’s twenty-one when the book 
opens, and Cain practically admits she 
started this life of degradation at the age 
of fourteen. I was always taught that 
“bad women” start young and die that 
way. Not Morina! At her old age of 21, 
she’s going strong. 

This guy Cain raises it plenty—gets 
away with murder. He says some of the 
most vulgar things I’ve heard around 
since the days of Fanny Hill, and gets 
away with it. 


But Cain has something. His books 
are always best sellers and they always 
sell to the movies—before or after. He 
has great facility and ease in writing, 
particularly about the wicked. It is sup- 
pressed desires to the hilt, and remem- 
bering James Cain from the long ago 
years on The World, as a dignified, schol- 
arly, upright gentleman of the South, I 









Private Encounters, Fatal Intervie 
Review by RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


BECAUSE OF MY LOVE. By Robert emerged dominant, as do O'Hary’ The 
Paul Smith. Henry Holt & Co. $2.50, Hemingway’s in their own books 78 
Pn hss nang Ainbiguous, and yal 7. the Be 
racters who people his earl 
novels, the view of life as & Series ‘| AM Ww 
private encounters and fatal interyjp, ee pleasure a 
(the childlike approach to love, liguge and I have 
and work), have become master in | P those dea 
cause of My Love, and the Complex pg, | movement: 
nancy of Smith’s prose style, his shy though as 
use of language, have suffered therefry g& knows Eu 
You feel no horror at the story's at least 
al yp view, bett 
labored, no pity for the central charag going on } 
because he is stupid, not tragic, jearned pl 
This excursion into Psycho-patholg ge Columns. 
is rather in the nature of a forced mange AS one 
and the result is confused, illogical aye of British 
unconvincing. It is, I am afraid, ap yp the Chure 
tempt to profit by a present trend—ay convert te 
ill-suited to Robert Smith’s very consk and later 
erable talents. He is still the Most seng, cialist, - 
tive and evocative writers among terested i 
younger novelists today; but after thai the inl 
starts he has yet to produce a mw Socialism 


Tue book-reviewing fraternity which 
cannot tell a spade from a toy shovel 
has been digging up adjectives for Rob- 
ert Paul Smith’s Because of My Love, 
the third novel by a perennially “promis- 
ing” young writer. Turning to Havelock 
Ellis for comparisons, they have de- 
scribed a haunting and psychologically 
probing study of aberration, darkly hint- 
ing of sex. All this sells books, but has 
little to do with sound evalutions. 

The sad truth is that Because of My 
Love runs a poor third to Robert P. 
Smith’s other two novels. Critics of 
So It Doesn't Whistle and The Journey 
were struck by the smiting sincerity 
which burst through structural weak- 
nesses, the rich and intuitive emotion, 
the seriousness of approach. Smith cre- 
ated a kind of fraternity between him- 
self and his readers. Moreover, he estab- 
lished himself as a conscious craftsman 


dénouement because it is artific 





in the best tradition of contemporary worthy of his technique and his phil. It is re 
American writing. His own personality ophy. land of | 
Henry Chi 

ee . Se ee en a ee “J am eq 
articles 0 

> es on Russia 
Russian Fairy Tales—Real Ones js." 
Review by I. D. W. TALMADGE sagt 

tween r'’ 

RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. By A. N. den people. As Roman Jakobson print Ii yi. discu 


Afanasiev. Pantheon Books, New York. 
662 pages. $7.50. 


out in his erudite but somewhat ov. 
turgid Commentary, they “perform thy 
role of a social utopia.” The translation 
throughout he book are faithful to thy Strai 
original and the illustrations are supe 

















ways just 
Here is a book to suit all tastes and 

all age levels. With only 200 days left 
till next Yuletide, this is the answer to 
your Christmas shopping problem. Your 
aunt Carriebelle will love it and so will 


After reading scores of “fairy tda' 
which pass for serious studies of Rus 


: . sian affairs, it was a joy to re-encouna 
your niece Barbara and your highbrow esa 


Liston 
The New 
sexcellentls 
Being a hig 
Dyyour page 
Particle on 


‘ ate . : the genuine article. 
cousin Erskine. For there is no genre & 


as universally appealing as the Russian 
skazki. 





“Fairy tales” is a bit misleading— 
perhaps “folk tales” would have been a 


“lama 





ten titte Sheoe oon ole ° i 
Raed arden bi cle ei uae Negro American. i" 
SEDER ARES NS ssinnieaiiie _ 
aa All my life jie. 
i at ease C 
sdiution cove panttet o teagan. | have wanted | iii; 
ales ar aken fr he fz $ - Srepetitior 
pose anaganse oP cone Resin aia to be an s pir 
vrapher Afanasiev a ce : . ne /mplicatic 
a non ae Gee AMERICAN. : ly Comm 
up on them and they are still popular sponsible 





Thus Spencer Logan begins his 


today among the old and the young alike, 
book, which tells frankly what 


All the old favorites, dear to the 
memory of a Russian childhood, are here one Negro thinks about Amet- 
in numerous variants—Baba Yaga and ica. With mature perspective 
Ilya Muromets and Ivan the Simpleton he analyzes the handicaps am 
(who always outwits his brighter rivals advantages with which he and 
and marries the Czar’s daughter). They other Negroes face life in 
are not, strictly speaking, children’s America today. He makes some HE le 
stories but a living folklore—native wit penetrating observations ont ing Clare 
and wisdom—accumulated and preserved type of leadership which the “Not All 
through the centuries by a race of story Negro has had, on the Negros 





Unic 


To the E 


, ished my 

tellers. attitude toward miscegenation, “te 
Some of the tales have their counter- on the Harlems of America, 08 printed 
parts in Western European folklore but the Negro soldier. He ardent o..  « 
most of them are specifically Russian. champions a more democratic Il could 
There is wishful dreaming in the skazki, way of life for both whites United § 
where the weak triumph over the strong, and Negroes. Streit ne 
the just over the unfair. Reflected in Mr. Logan is a veteran who thing of 
them are the aspirations of a down-trod- ected in France. Luxemburg @ Yain in 


Germany, and the Pacific. His “ Core 
manuscript was selected, from ton mar 





it’ ns "eSS sires wi im y y 
ss = ssed desires with him, Sondeain echeninel 00 < hee 
Occasionally, on reflection, I remem- bers of the armed a “I is 
ber the delicate, nostalgic touch in his first prize ae Contest tatastrop 
When Tomorrow Comes and wish he’d of the Macmillan ‘¢ by putti 
do it again. It certainly is better read- Awards. te formi 


ing and better writing, and compared to 
The Postman Always Rings Twice, Sere- 
nade, Double Indemnity, etc., maybe not 
better coin but certainly better Cain. 
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From GEOFFREY BAGOT 


_Tthe New Leader in England 


i pet To the Editor: 


Cari P ] 7 ith w hat 
tin to te | you with 
Ties l AM writing - 


- Mi jeasure and interest many of my friends 
Viet HP 4 [have read the articles (particulalry 
i pan 






ligu those dealing with European political 
in | yements) in The New Leader. Al- 
x poe m0 Alpe eseatea 


she though as 4 Lond 


knows Europe well, I should have been, 


~ least from a geographical point of 
oe * w, better placed to know what was 
— e n in Europe, in actual fact I have 
si SY 1 1 know from your 


learned practically al 


tholep columns. 


As one who was bred in the tradition 


rs of British Public School imperialism of 
al ; ¢ 
ol the Churchill brand and then became a 


o Trotskyism at the age of 19 


7 areoh on turned anti-totalitarian So- 
a cialist, I am naturally tremendously ine 
e terested in your articles on Russia and 
al on the interference of Russian National 
de: Socialism in world affairs. 
‘ It is refreshing for me, living in this 
— land of compromise, to read William 
Henry Chamberlin’s hard-hitting articles. 

——= ] am equally interested in Montana’s 
articles on Italy, Nicolaevsky’s reports 

on Russia, and other contributions by 





Eastman, Lyons, etc. Liston Oak thor- 
oughly understands the difference be- 


interest here among the war-weary intel- 
lectuals. Jonathon Stout’s and William 
Bohn’s pictures of American affairs give 
us comprehensive insight into what is 
going on on your side of the Atlantic— 
although I must confess that I find that 
political alignments in all of the Amer- 
ican countries are difficult to follow for 
one accustomed to European politics. 


I am afraid that people here are still 
confused about Russia. Harold Laski 
has further confused the issue by treat- 
ing the British Communists as an ex- 
tremist revolutionary party rather than 
as a reactionary lot of pro-Russian Quis- 
lings in his pamphlet directed against 
Communist affiliation with the Labor 
Party. As long as people here believe 
that Communists are working for an 
ideal and have a bonafide if extreme so- 
cial program, they will support them to 
some extent. The same remark applies 
to the belief that Russian economy is 
basically Socialist. 


I was most interested in your quota- 
tion from a letter published in the Rus- 
sian paper published in America, the 
Socialist Courier, relating to the kid- 
nappings by Soviet agents in Paris. I 
would be grateful if you would send me 
the address of this publication. I am 





tw ritish imperialism and Russian. , ' 
+ Panna Se caiain - British policy are al- anxious to subscribe to it. 
toner sags just, and therefore they rouse much London, England. 
rm tee 
lations 


Liston M. OAK’S page on Trends in 
The New Leader of June 15, 1946, was 
excellently done. However, after build- 
Sing a high moral standard throughout 
- page, he struck a foul blow in the 
article on “The Peoples World.” 






Nn. ' Although our opinion of The Peoples 
] World, may be very similar, and the 
facts as you reported them indubitably 
eorrect, the association of the west coast 
4 Communist daily and the CIO-PAC is 
definitely an attempted smear and a 
srepetition of journalism practiced by the 
pMirror and the Journal-American. The 
} =>mplication that the entire PAC is entire- 
= y Communist dominated is very irre- 
Psponsible thinking. 





Strange Sensitiveness 


From JO MAZUR 
Associate Editor, Labor Post 


Crude analogies and venal comparisons 

should be reserved for enemies. 
~ ” we 
Reply by Liston M. Oak 

The best answer is to reprint the item 
in its entirety: 

@ The People’s World, West Coast 
Communist daily, called the defeat of 
Robert Kenny in California’s primaries 
for governorship by Gov. Earl Warren 
“the most serious set-back suffered by 
progressives in many years.” Kenny 
was supported by the CIO-PAC, War- 
ren by the AFL. 

This is hardly a smear and does not 
even imply that the CIO-PAC in Cali- 
fornia is “entirely Communist-dominat- 
ed.” 
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is {Union of the Free Must Begin No 

s all 

. and | From EDGAR BISSANTZ 

fe in To the Editor: fident that it will come about in the 
some T - not-so-remote future, when the choice 
n the HE letter of Andrew Cordian regard- between this and moral submission is 


the ing Clarence K. Streit‘s splendid article, 
“Not Alliance But Free Union,” dimin- 
rom ni my faith in the ability of the 
nn uman species to receive ideas from the 
ently printed page. Mr. Cordian writes: “Clar- 
m@ ewe K. Streit imagines that World War 

Il could be prevented by ‘Union of the 
United States with England’.” Now, Mr. 
Streit neither imagines nor believes any- 

_ who thing of the sort—and you will look in 
burg Vain in the article for the words which 
_ His Mr. Cordian 


gro § 


cratic 
yhites 


80 falsely placed in quota- 
from tion marks! 
mem: What Mr. Streit actually wrote was 
os, a8 MB this: 
ction It is still possible to prevent this 


enaty ME astrophe, but only by d 
4 putting our ‘rust for peace neither 
Natig On, ner in 1H ursing the United 
| thnens Poe but in boldly applying 

Yiherty 0.7) 8°2 US principle of 
6 is My and union to unite all the free 
sear ged it is hopeless, and 
Per en y tts Bill of Rights that its 


ee . dangers no one and gives no 
use for attack 


rastie action— 






or 


combination against 





I us oe 
ae to think that the formation of 
e > 
in eat union of the free would not 
M my lifetime. }..-4 w I am con- 








bound to be clear to most. But this will 
not happen automatically—in fact, it 
may not happen at all, unless we realize 
the necessity soon. 


California. 





MATTHEW WOLL 
AND TRADE UNIONISM 
From J. A. WEIL 


To the Editor: 


Marruew WOLL’S speech before 
the Millinery Workers’ convention would 
lead to the conclusion that the prin- 
ciples of the unions in America are iden- 
tical with those of the big industrialists, 
namely, my organization forever and the 
public be damned. He says labor can 
expect nothing from politics, congratu- 
lates the Millinery Workers on their 
achievements and infers that it was all 
achieved through their union without 
political aid. He conveniently forgets 
that if it had not been for the lucky 
accident of the election of FDR and the 
inauguration of the New Deal there 
would today be a very different picture 
in the unions of America. 

I hold that if a union has no ideology, 
such a union is just a Jabor trust, 





Roosevelt’s Sureness of Touch? 
From JOHN M. WORK 


To the Editor: 


1 ENJOY reading Jonathan Stout’s 
Capital Comment, but I guess he was 
slightly absent-minded when, in the issue 
of June 8, he referred to “the sureness 
of touch of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion.” 

If it had had sureness of touch, that 
administration, in the spring of 1933 
when the big-shots were jittery and the 
administration was at liberty to do 
whatever it chose, would have demo- 
cratically socialized enough industries 
to insure full employment and to boost 
production, instead of letting about 
10,000,000 men and women stay jobless 
throughout the 1930’s, while several 
times that many men, women and chil- 
dren existed on charity. It was the op- 
portunity of an eon, and it was muffed. 

And how about the embargo on ship- 
ments of munitions to the democratic 
forces in Spain during the civil war 
there? And the blundering purge that 
only brought more enemies? And the 
advocacy of a puerile and_ insulting 
method of changing the complexion of 
the Supreme Court? And the abandon- 
ment of the New Deal? And the pro- 
posal to draft civilian labor? And the 
favoring of peacetime military conscrip- 


tion? And the giving of billions of dol- 
lars worth of lend-lease material to 
Russia without any guarantee against 
aggression nor even a guarantee of the 
free access of American and other prese 
representatives to Russia and to Rus- 
sian-occupied countries? And the ditch- 
ing of the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms? And the giving of 
Poland, Yugoslavia and other countries 
to Russia? And the enticing of Russia 
into the Japanese war when it was pre- 
eminently to the interest of the United 
States that Russia should be kept out 
of that war and thus be kept out of 
Manchuria, Korea and Japan? And so 
forth. 

The plain truth is that if the Roose- 
velt Administration had had sureness of 
touch in the case of Spain, the second 
World War very likely would not have 
happened—and if it had had sureness of 
touch in the case of Russia, we certainly 
would not be in danger of a third World 
War—and if it had had sureness of 
touch in domestic affairs, we would not 
be menaced by poverty, unemployment 
and possible totalitarianism. Its lack of 
sureness of touch has been devastatingly 
damaging to humanity. 

Wisconsin. 








RR. THE 1870S THE CIGAR 
INDUSTRY IN NEw YORK WAS 
CONTROLLED ALMOST ENTIRELY 
BY MANUFACTURERS WHO HAD 
fi} WoRK DONE IN HOMES. ToBACco 
» WAS WE|GHED OUT Tb THE HEAD 
OF THE FAMILY. WHEN THE RE- 
QUIRED NUMBER OF CIGARS 
HAD BEEN MADE, THE Boss 
DEDUCTED RENT FOR THE 
TENEMENT, AND GAVE AN 
ORDER ON THE GROCERY, 
WHICH HE PROBABLY OWNED. 





Britain’s Security Plan 


How many people outside Britain re- 
alize that the new social security pro- 
gram worked out by Health Minister 
James Griffiths goes far beyond the 
Beveridge Plan, which was drastically 
toned down by the Churchill govern- 
ment? The bill, now before Parliament 
almost certain to pass without serious 
amendments, covers unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age, maternity, death, widows, 
and orphans. Briefly summarized, the 
program allows 26 shillings ($5.23) a 
week for adults who are ill, aged, re- 
tired, or unemployed. For each depend- 
ent including the first child an additional 
benefit is provided, amounting to seven 
shillings sixpence. Mothers will receive 


36 shillings a week for 13 weeks after 
childbirth, with a special grant of four 
pounds ($16.14) plus an attendance al- 
lowance of a pound per week for four 
weeks, 

Weekly contributions to finance the 
scheme will be paid by employers at 
rates varying from one shilling nine- 
pence upwards. Workers will also pay 
variable rates, the average per week for 
an adult male being four shillings seven- 
pence. Chief friendly criticism is based 
on a belief that the workers’ contributions 
are too high, though admittedly the ben- 
efits are substantial and will bring 
British people in general a confidence 
and an economic assurance they have 
not dreamed of previously. (WP.) 





Communists and Trade Unions 


In the welter of publicity surrounding 
strike threats by the C1O’s Committee for 
Maritime Unity (CMU), before the set- 
tlement, the Stalinists came out more 
boldly than usual in claiming the walk- 
out threat and the victory as their own. 
The usual tactic is to decry “red-baiting” 
and defend the Stalinist brethren Joseph 





400,000 MOTHERS wiTH 
CHILDREN UNDER 10 WERE 
EMPLOYED !N 1940, 





Curran and Harry Bridges. However, 
The Daily Worker has openly boasted 
that Joseph Stack, strike committee 
chairman for the CMU in New York, is 
a member of the New York State Board 
of the Communist Party. 

In the rush to set up “Citizen’s Com- 
mittees” to support this walkout, the 
Stalinists emerged in the leadership as 
usual. Ata conference which The Daily 
Worker claimed was “mobilized for pre- 
strike duty” J. Raymond Walsh, Paul 
Robeson, Dr. Harry F. Ward, Harry 
Reich and other pro-Communist stal- 
warts were very much in evidence. 

A Madison Square Garden rally called 
two nights later by the CMU was boosted 
in The Daily Worker when the “Sea- 
men’s Club, Waterfront Section” of the 
Communist Party cancelled another cele- 
bration in honor of the “Party Building 
Drive” and rushed to sel] tickets for the 


Garden demonstration. 










































New Ice Show Opens at. Center 


—-- ¢ HOT WEATHER ICE SHOW *— wa en 
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James Littlefield and John Fortis, 


Costumes by Lou Kisele ond Billy Programs 


Livingston. Staged by Catherine 


Littlefield. Sonart, Praductions, Third Week of 1916 | 
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man NOW rive Joan Teste and Robert Hat.’ @ VERONICA LAKE 
(ANNAN Saat Thug : a ton, begins its ‘srd week today WILLIAM BENDIX 


at the New 
| ALHAMBRA 
ALHAMS that led to secre 























es in 
1SEUM love. . that led to . ‘enna . 4 
Bist STREET rapture...and terror! t cIns, The 20th 
Roth STREET Ce sabriel,” and his. or- 

~o hestra headline the accompanying y 
4&MILTON Py . 
25th STREET VINCENT PRICE #) 
REGENT ’ 
erveasine WALTER HUSTON plus 


on STREET GENE TIERNEY 9 
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Featured with Hawkins are vo- 
a Von nie ae pred with Hawking ore ve @ = “apoy,acing Bl | 
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ee cemuerrox B{Oleers; Berry Brothers, interna- | AND A DOG” 
CHESTER rumPy BH itional dancers, and comedian 
FORDHAM ( re Dusty Fletcher. | 
pene so ah 
FRANKLIN 
MARBLE HILL han 











PELHAM cae 2nd feature 
ROYAL FROM THE PAGES OF COLLIER'S 
WESTCHESTER YOUR FAVORITE TEEN-AGER / 


Bt. J: 
and F 
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sen ‘pM oO WA LIAMs” 
WHITE PLAINS 
YONKERS Glenn VERNON + Marcy McGUIRE + Felix BRESSART 
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emcx «—laecowe Wi ine | The acclaim for oe 
DYKER , SAME MAN! 






cise" IDA LUPINO 
serase PAUL HENREID 


runic DeHAVILLAND 
GREENSTREET 


Danny Kaye in 
“The Kid from Brooklyn” 
continues... Lith Big Week! 
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FLUSHING “For a fun festival ...take the family!” tert 
xeumns —AMIE FIDLER Tone 
RICH. HILL par 

STRAND Broadway at 45th Doors Open 9:30 A.M 
Cool ASTOR e 4 First Show 10 A. M. an 


Midnite Show Every Night 






ond 2nd feature 
Tom CONWAY 


‘FALCON’S ALIBI’ 




















not on Russia and 
hese Jews flee. 
* * 





United States, 
satellites whence t 
* 






Trends(continued from Page Twe) ~ 


her 


© Ruth Mitchell, American correspond- 


Government finally negotiated her ex- 
change as a prisoner of war. She said, 
“Tito entrenches himself by the use of 
American food as a political weapon, 
but the US Government will net insist 
that I and American aviators saved by 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad threatened 

te spend $47,000,000—or $2,500,000—to 
elect Dewey! ; 
oe * ae 

@ For the first time in history the 

heads of all seven Arab States assem- 





plained: that the offer of Dominion status 
made by the Netherlands Government is 
“far below expectations.” He is making 
counter-proposals. 
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E he Riee- : ; 8 . Frank Fulop, Catholi 
E qho became a guerrilla fighter Mihailovitch be permitted to testify at bled, to plan a united campaign against Pata pe Rs ig ae 
p . * : . son . . . 2 ¥ F J 29 Ww d 
Bs Nazism under Gen. Mihailovich, that farce of a trial.” The fact that the the admission of 100,000 Jews into Pales- P erpees, ‘ 0 re 
: . . : ‘ : ‘ spent the past eight years in Hungary, 
¥ simitted that she is guilty of the charge Nazis urged her to fight for Tito preves tine and to achieve unity on other ques- eee ee ae Sie > thee See 
i * . e : > oA, Sa la 
snst her at the Belgrade dem- who collaborated with the Germans, she tions. This Arabian bloc of semi-feudal, g : : iy 
| feveled agains : : , ‘leit th Communists in Hungary behaved “100 
: +. trial, of “contact with the said. backward States will seek to exploit the at ie ; gta 
> gnstration ’ ; oe percent worse than the Nazis. 
4 * She said her contact was un- conflicts between the other two big blocs 
sidable because she was a prisoner of @ A. F. Whitney. president of the led by Russia and America. It will fight . 
4 Nasis She was sentenced to death Brotherheod of Railroad Trainmen, as- for the independence of the former Ital- @ Rebellious Turki tribes in Sinkiang, 
ae 13 months in a Nazi concentration serted that he would spend $47,000,000 ian colonies as well as of French North who have been battling the Chinese 
: anes she refused to support Tito, to defeat Truman in 1948—which he Africa. Government forces there with the aid of 
er she, like Mihailevich, col- later scaled down to $2,500,000. What a Soviet Russia, have reached an agree- 
ialorated with the enemy. The Swiss scandal there would be if the president @ Premier Sjahrir of Indonesia com- ment with the Kuomintang. 
— ©NEW LILLIAN HELLMAN @ — — — 
. Arthur Margetson |PLAY CONVERTED INTO | Vocalist At Brooklyn Paramount 
_ |HAL WALLIS FILM eee a meg 
F | 
s] | “The Searching Wind,” picturiza- 

oq | tion of Lillian Hellman’s successful 

om tha Broadway play, is now in its world 

cd wil ; premiere at the New York Para- 

oWne mount Theatre. Produced by Hal 

| Wallis who produced “Casablanea,” | ! 
\‘Love Letters” and “Saratoga] ; 
Trunk,” “The Searching Wind’) : 

" features Robert Young, Sylvia] §, 

Sidney and Ann Richards with i 

is tw Dudley Digges and Douglas Dick.| ; 

— Lillian Hellnvan did the screen] { 

os play and William Dieterle directed.} | 

; The film introduces Douglas Dick} ; 

is ti in an important role, 

ics In person Andy Russell, singing 

— é star of screen and radio, who made 

eer his Broadway debut at the Para- 

ae mount two years ago, returns as 
a headliner. With him in person 

ast tm are “The Pied Pipers,” well-known 

leas for their many recordings, Alan 

nd and Carney, film comedian, Jack Wil- 

\liams, dancer. The extra added at- | 

iced | traction is Raymond Scott and his | ' 

Norms new 1946 band. | , ‘ Be y ‘ 
| Buddy Breese Singer with Art| Alan Ladd and Doris Dowling in 
| Mooney and his orchestra who is|a scene from the Raymond Chand- 

CAPITOL HOLDS SHOW | currently featured at Palisades|ler mystery “The Blue Dahlia” at 
ve , Pare 
“Two Sisters From Boston” Park. the Brooklyn Paramount. 
star! ing Kath ryn Grayson, J une WMdddddddiddidiidiiddlddiiliilllllllsiiisishsslhsl. 

















Wtih Orson Welles in the musical 


at the Adelphi Theatre. 


starts a fourth week today. 
The 


extravaganza “Around the World” | 





A RECORD BREAKER 


Well, it was bound t 
someday, 

Sooner or later, the Theatre 
Guild’sfabulous “Oklahoma!” would 
take its place as this country’s 
Most suceessful musical. 

The date then, wi!l be Monda 

' * U aU y, 

Joly 1 when, “Oklahoma!” becomes 
— No. 1 musical of the 
with its 1,405th performance 

at the a Theatre. On that 

y it will surpass the record 
of ‘Hellzs poppin’ which played 
times before calling shenan- 

to a halt on December 17, 

Other long-run musicals in- 
e “Pins and Needles,” 1,108; 

on fee,” 830; “Sons o’ Fun,” 


happen 





























“I iy ta Souris,” 673, and 
“Oklahoma!” slipped into the 











James Theatre via New Haven 
: Boston, on the night of March 
1, 1943, with music by Richard 

agers, lyries by Osear Hammer- 
» direction by Rouben Ma- 
bv an, danees by Agnes de Mille, 


















































fa "gs by Lemuel Ayres and 
— by Miles White. The 
Liles” arity “Green Grow the 





been written b y 

LW y Lynn 
. uae supervising “Oklahoma!” 
a awrence Langner and The- 















THEATRE PARTIES 

AD trade unions 
ternal Srganizations are re- 
: muesteg When plannin. theatre 
Parties to do so through HBer- 
‘ard Feinman, Mana 








and fra- 



































ger of the 

eh f 
om LEADER THR A RICAL 

=o ’ ARTMENT. Phone AL- 





hen 41-4622, New Leader 
iso Tica! Department. 7 East 
Street, New York City, | 
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|“Gueen Grow the Lilacs” thirteen 


resa Helburn who had produced 
top spots. 


Allyson, Jimmy Durante, Lauritz 
Melchior and Peter Lawford, con- 
tinues its engagement at the Capitol 
Theatre, where the MGM musical 


accompanying stars-in-per- 
son show is headed by the Ritz 
Brothers, with Gracie Barrie, Mi- 
_|riam Lavelle, Buddy Morrow and 

his orchestra and the Maxelles in 





years before. 





STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 


} THE MUSICAL HIT 
Amsterdam Avenue, 136th to 138th Sts. | 


CAROUSEL 





PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MONDAY, JULY 1, 1946 


Soloist: 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


THURSDAY, JULY 4, at 8:30 
HALL JOHNSON CHOIR 


k & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 





Jean Darling, Erie Mattson 
Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 





Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Boo 


with Harold Keel, Iva Withers 





WL dddddddddddddddddddddddddiadcaae 
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WILL JAMES’ 


IN TECHNICOLOR! Y 


STARRING 


Fred MacMURRAY 
wrx ANNE BAXTER 
> 


On Stage—In Person! 
Screen Star of “Mr. Big’? Himself 


DONALD O'CONNOR 


with. PATSY O’CONNOR 


® 
THE THREE SWIFTS 
BUSTER SHAVER 


20th Century-Fox 







Wa Ld ddddidddadddddddddddddidsddsddddddn 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 


SATURDAY, JULY & at 8:30 
“A NIGHT IN ITALY” 
with Neapolitan Music. 
PEERCE and DE LUCA 


| 44th St. 
Seloisis incl.: 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
West of B'way. 
Matinees ‘Thursdays and Saturdays 





Evgs. 8:30 











Prices: (incl. Tax) 230c, 60e, $1.20, $1.80! 
Stadium Bex Office; AUDUBO! 


IN 32-3400 | 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


WL 






with OLIVE, GEORGE and RICHARD 


coo. ROXY 


TT dadddddadddadduadccaaiiiaidiiadidiiidiiisdssdsdddhbdhbddddhbbddis IMM ISNTT TES Ts 









7th AVENUE and 50th STREET §§ 
Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 















ce i 
_ Subscribe te | 
i] by OSCAR 

THE NEW LEADER, 


the searchlight turned on current 


Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Jack ay - 
Betiy Jane Watson 


world affairs and problems. 








Mk | 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyries 


STEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Joseph Buloff 
- Ruth Weston 
Air-Cond. 8ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 














|LOUIS-CONN FIGHT 
EMBASS 
SWIMS: POOL 2 ART MOONEY Im 


100 Rides & Attractions @ 6 Midways of Fur SHOWS & 
FREE sancinc, 


@ opeiasis st 





E 42nd Si. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
WEWSREEL @6th St. & B’way — 72nd St. & Bway 
THEATRES sotn st.. Radio City - Broad St., Newark 
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AMUSEMENT PARK. M. J. 
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A Warner Bros. Hit! 
JANIE GETS MARRIED 


with 


Joan LESLIE * Robert HUTTON 


IN PERSON * 


ERSKINE HAWKINS avo ss onciesina 


— PLUS — 
The BERRY Bros. @ The CHARIOTEERS 


STRAND 


BROADWAY at 47th STR. 




















BETTE DAVIS © 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"ASTOLEN LIFE” 


GLENN FORD "-. DANE CLARK 
WALTER BRENNAN - CHARLIE RUGGLES 


Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT 


H 0 L L Y W 0 0 Broadway at Sist Street 


CONTINUOUS 

















Congress Hands Billions to Big Business 


(Continued from Page One) 


almost three years Anderson has been 
fighting for higher prices on food. The 


future of food prices, now that Anderson 
ha ymplete control in his hands, can 
be said to be as black as the blackest 
mat ket 
Another crippling of OPA lies in shif 

ing the base period on which prices are 
calculated from the 1936-39 average to 
the Oct. | to 15, 1941 average. The wa 


in Kurope had been on for two 


in 1941 and prices and profits had risen 


much higher by that time. The profiteer 
in this country want to use the higher 
profit vate as the base for calculating 
price ceiling The House-Senate cor 
feree gave it to them, and added a 
str junction to OPA frohib'ting it 
from redu ng pre-war profit margti! 
o| wholesalers and retailers of “recon- 
ver 1 ms” uch a aulomobile 
household appliances and farm imple 
mer rhe conferees ignored compl 

ly he factor of “volume of bu 
Woolworth demonstrated many yeal 
avo that a nall margi. of profit and 
a ivge volume of sal makes for a 
gicater total of profit. The conferees 
thereby made a free and unnecessary 
gift ot billions of dollars to General 
Motors, Ford, Crysler, General Electrics 
Westinghouse, etc., at the expense of the 
peop! 

In the matter of clothing, too, the 
people 1ughl a haymakcr in ie sola 
plexu OPA currently requires clothing 
manufacturers to turn out the same 


ratio f low, medium ard high-price 
clothing as they did in 1943. The Huose 


Senate conferees have cut that rut, 


#iiminating the requirement that manu- 


Tae: nteresting suggestion is current 
vw 


facturers produce inexpensive clothing 
The textile mills, clothing manufactur- 
‘rs and distributors also get a free and 


ecessary gift of billions of dollars. 
And still another haymaker. OPA re- 
rested slightly over $2,000,000,000 to 


mtinue the subsidy payments which 
have kept prices to the public from ris- 
ng n many lines. The Senate-House 
conlteree not only cut the amount in 


half, but specified that all subsidies 
must be discontinued after April 1, 1947. 
And that makes another tremendous 
price increase all up and down the line 


table by that date. 
I: is a little difficult to understand 


vhy the House-Senate conferees dealt 


» harshly with OPA. Up to about a 


month ago this column van a weekly 
eport on what OPA was really doing 
about prices. That report ran weekly 
for about two months. It showed that 
OPA spent most of ius time raising 
prices and not in holding the line. It has 
five weeks since this column ran 
last report on OPA. Here’s what 
OPA has been doing in those five weeks. 
announced: 
rice decrease 0. Price increases ~ 


134. Prices maintained stationary—4. 


Kor the past 18 weeks OPA has an- 
nounced a total of: 
Price decreases—4. Price increases ~- 
44. Prices maintained siationary—3%, 
* * * 


Washington that part of the dea 


OPA must include the resignation of 
Chester Bowles. In the face of the rec- 


ord of price increases versus hold-the- 


line prices made by Bowles, it would 


hardly seem that the consumer has a 


prices to rise 


stake in trying to save Bowles’ hide, 
He certainly didn’t save the consumer's 
hide 


Bowles keeps sending out publicity 


saying how much worse it was’ after 
the First Wor'd War. Perhaps he misses 
the point. The American people are not 
as much interested in how things were 
after World War I as they are inter- 
ested in how things are after World 
War If. It isn't ancient history that the 
public is interested in, but the now and 
here. What was needed right along 
through the past three years was an 
OPA Administrator who would do an 
honest job of “holding the line,” and not 
a historian of the first World War. 


In 1943 | interviewed Chester Bowles 


just after he became OPA Administrator 
and asked him why he was permitting 


violation of the law. 


And he toki me then that he was under 
pressure from Congressmen on Capitol 
Hill and that he felt that he must ap- 
pease them. 


Well, he appeased them and _ the 


profiteer lobbies behind them. And look 
what it got him. Not a friend on either 
side of the fence. If he had done an 
honest job from the beginning, he might 
have been kicked out sooner. OPA might 
have run the danger cf being wiped out. 
But jf OPA had been crippled during 
the war, the citizens would have had a 
chance to raise the issue at a time when 
a war protiteer would hava faced more 
than tough going. Objectively consid- 
ered, Bowles. has served the purpose of 
bleeding away the strength of OPA into 


anemia and postponing the showdown 


until the war was over and conditions 


most favorable for the profiteers to deal 


OPA a death blow. 





World Events 


Miscellaneous Notes 
On Atomic Age 


@ Industrial experts of Ambassador 


Edwin Pauley’s reparations mission re 


vealed the appalling extent of looting i 


Manchuria by the Russians This rape 
of Manchuria has crippled the economy 


of that area, vital to the prosperity of 


China and Asia, so that it cannot recove: 
without itside aid—which means ai 
from America (Pauley had previously 
denied that the Soviets had looted north 
el kK ! ) 

Bu '} DD ly W Ire pur 1s al 
1 { ad ‘ Soviet ‘Loo la 


I) \ Paule q fa A\ 
tha \ ’ é pia ” 
pia \ | ’ I ‘ 
" 
' i yy 

\ J t ‘ 
I ‘S 


of The New Leader! 


The only way you can be 
sure of getling every issue of 
The New Leader is by sub- 
scription. The best issues are 
those that are sold out first. 
Subscribers get every issue, 
every week, delivered to them. 

In addition, by subscribing 
you can make a considerable 
saving. The newsstand price 
of The New Leader is ten 
cents. A year’s subscription 
costs only three dollars. YOU 
SAVE $2.20 A YEAR! 

Subscribe Now! 

By subscription, The New 
Leader costs you less than 
six cents a week! 


Attention, Newsstand Readers | 





@ The British Labor Party conference 
rejected the application of the Commu- 
nist Party for affiliation by 2,678,000 to 


168,000 This was a much greater defeat 


tha was expected a few months ago, 

and indicates the loss of popular support 

of the CP and of Soviet Russia sustained 

as a result of the refusal of the Soviet 

Government to collaborate in any field, 
* ‘ * 

@ A Roper pol! says that only 18.4 per- 
cent of those queried are for the reelec- 
tion of Trumar Less than one-fourth 
of Den rats favor his nomination in 
1948, Stassen was theefavorite Repub- 

ate 
* ‘ 
. ed States Employment Ser- 
t at it eak of post-war un- 
pa len t is 
! nt » are ) 
H.000 1 ) ] ant 
0.000 a 
\ Hoo irged 

® \ J 

Ag Fascist 
annot sat it 1 

J 1 part ° 

l » inci! for Par 
nerica Democracy de bed the US 
proposals fer Inter-Ame a Military 
Collaborat t le lelense of the 
VW t nisphere as a_ scheme of 
America mperialists to dominate Latin 
America and “a step toward suicidal 
war.” Nothing was said about the re- 
arming of Argentina by Russia and the 
recognition of the Peron dictatorship, nor 
about Moscow's many military pacts with 


nations in the Soviet sphere, particularly 
Pola land ¥ igesiavia 

Ezequiel Padilla, Mexican presidential 
candidate who has been accused by Lom- 


bardo Toledano of being an agent of 


“Yankee nperialism” declared that 
“One of the causes of bad will of the 
people of the Americas against the 


United States before the war was that 
the United States always helped the op- 
pressors of these nations against the ef- 
for of the people te free themselves 


in Short 


from their tvrannies. I hope this is a 


thing of the past. 


* * 


@ The betier to teach democracy, the 
US Army in Germany has ruled that 
wives of American soldiers will be ex- 
pected to avoid social contact with Ger- 
mans. 


* - * 


@ Hubert Ripka, an aide of Benes in 
Czechoslovakia, wrote in the Lidova De- 
mokracie, “We do have in our country 
freedom of expression, but it requires 
great courage to take advantage of this 
freedom.” Another comment in the 
same paper referred to blank ballots, 


“White ballots cast into the ballot boxes 


emerged f ! em re 
I nan, Hoover and [La- 
This ( all agree that the 
Starving e of starvatio L 
World e is worse than it 
i ¢ } 4 nte i a 1 the 
Indian ¢ ’ that I aw 
h ¥ iter J i 
el i at As 
ma i ‘ tarvatior i e 
are inhabitants of the USA, unless very 
drastic measures ave taken. 


Maurice Pate, Hoover's spec alist on 


children, said } boss’ estimate of the 
number of chil n Europe who are 
underfed —20,000,000—is at least 5,000,- 
000 too low Poland presents the most 
poignant spectacle, after devastation and 
looting, fwst by the Germans and then 
by the Russians. James A. Farley, re- 
turning from a _ two-months tour of 


Europe, predicts food riots. 

An American in India, Ruth Lamb 
Atkinson, cabled to Food for Free- 
dom:“I read the statements by Tru- 
man and Anderson about the lessened 
danger of famine in India and I 
crawled under the bed. Americans 
here are astounded, embarrassed, 
angered by such unjustified optimism 
and the callous reference to the Bengal 
famine. The wheat ration in Delhi was 
cut in half last week; it is now six 
ounces daily.” 
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‘Summer Kote to 0 
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aders know that our 
fifty-two Weeks ial 
the year against the to-| 
talitarians of the right ang left | 
But with the unflag. 
\ging support of our 
imake our blows felt. 
We are faced now by a for. 
midable opponent. We need Your 
support. Our opponent is spy, 
'MER with its 
|that makes us abandon our 
| cities. 
Pleasant as it would be, we 
\of The New Leader cannot all 
‘it quits for two months a Year. 
|Starvation, the misery of dis. 
| placed persons, the internation. 
jal erises, the agents of Fascism 
jin America, the lackies of fo. 
|eign governments, do not dis. 
appear during July and August, 
We therefore call on you for 
| greater support now. Look down 
| the following list and see where 
you can best make your contri. 


is tough. 


arsenal of heat 


1—Subscriptions: Before 
you leave for your vacation, 
convince that neighbor, o 
\relative, or fellow-worker 
to subscribe to The Ney 
|Leader. Or you can send 
|trial subscriptions to some 
of these people. We assure 
,you they will renew them, 
| 2—Library Fund: Ow 
di 
| Leader in every library in 
the country is still in pro 
Vhy don’t you put 
‘your library on the list 


| gress. 


| 3—Sustaining Fund: Th 
|New Leader must continue 
expanding. This takes mon- 
ey, for advertising, for pro- 
motion, for mailings. We 
have no “angels” and there 
fore our only 


. 

We are still offering free 
for one new sub a copy of 
the most penetrating social 
novel of our time: 


Darkness at Noon 
by Arthur Koestler. 


every week. 
gift 
novel FREP. 

No one will want to miss al 
of the important articles t@ 
|printed in summer issues. 
following are a sample: ' 
* S my AL MADGE: 
|Open Letter to Ilya Ehrenbutt 
NORMAN ANGELL: 

An Examination of 

Neo-Liberalism | 
ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


Ur Readers! 


readers wo 


The New 


support is 


e 
If you do not yet sub 
scribe, but buy your Neat 
Leader on the newsstand, 
here is your chance to make 
a considerable saving ovel 


price, Te 


per by mail 
nd receive 4 
of this brillant 


The 











d 
SAMUEL SHORE: 
A Debate: Should Labor 
Support Truman? 
KONRAD HEIDEN: 
Profile of Emil Ludwig 
FREDERICK HAYEK 4 
BARBARA WOOTON:. | 
A Debate: The Future 
Enterprise 
ROBERT MACIVER 
World Government _ 


of Fe 
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pF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Prominent Social] Democrats will speak 
» July and August at cultural 
and conferences held at Camp 
Jnity House, and Camp Hof- 
Pa.; at Camp Eden, Cold Spring, 
-. and W.C. Camp, Framingham, 
bs .. , National Action Committee 
-. ‘with S.P. National Committee, 
sais July 2. 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 
s5th St. . . . Bosten, Mass.: Nathan 
Chanin, August Claessens, National Sec- 
relay, will speak at a weekend confer- 
eof the New England Bureau, J.S.V., 
Way 13, 14, at the Workmen’s Cirele 
Camp, Framingham, Mass... . August 
Claessens, National Secretary, will de- 
liver @ series of lectures on “Social Prob- 
lees in a Changing Society,” at Unity 
House, Forest Park. Pa.. from July 15 
to 19 every morning at 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Convention: Sessions held last 
Wednesday and Thursday were fruitful. 
The minutes, resolutions and committee 
reports are NOW ready for branch officers 
and delegates... - City Central Commit- 
tee meets Wednesday, July 3, 8:30 p. m. 

City Executive Committee, July 10. 
"| Outdoor meetings will soon be held 
by some Bronx brane ee, cia Eugene 
Victor Debs Anniversary Dinner will be 
held Nov. 17, at Park Central Hotel.... 
Algernon Lee speaks over radio station 
WEVD every Saturday night at 9:30 
pm... Claessens-East Bronx Branch 
turned over the sum of $276 to the 
Women’s Committee as partial returns 
tn its recent affair for the benefit of 
the Viadeck Home in Paris. The branch 
js planning a forum in November. .. - 
A. J. Shiplacoff Branch: Beer and card 
party for the benefit of new clubrooms’ 


fund will be held on Wednesday, July 24, 
at Liberal Party Club Rooms, 905 Du- 
mont Ave., Brooklyn. .. . S.D.F. Branch 


in the Amalgamated Coop. Heuses, 
Browx., meets Monday. Ju)y 1, 8:30 p. m. 


AFL CHALLENGES USSR 
UNIONS ON THEIR FREEDOM 


New YORK (LPA)=Matthew Well, 
APL vice-president and chairman of its 
inernational relations committee, issued 
an appeal to Soviet unions, and to the 
Soviet Government, to permit the AFL’s 
European representative to visit the Rus- 
tian-held section of Austria. 


Irving Brown, AFL spokesman on the 
continent, was denied permission to ac- 
cept an invitation to the trade union 
hostel and youth school in the Russian 
tone, and Woll said, “We are anxiously 
waiting to see what the Russian Govern- 
ment, which claims to represent a higher 
form of democracy than ours, and what 
the Russian unions, which insist that 
they ave bona fide free labor erganiza- 
tons, will do to end this outrageous pro- 
tedure and to prevent its recurrence.” 


Resumption of relations between the 
AFL and Austrian unions, and plans for 
‘ending aid from the US to Austrian 
imonists, have been the major subjects 


City Convention of Secial Deme- 
cratic Federation, New York City 


HE annual city convention of the 
Social Democratic Federation on June 
20-21 was attended by over a hundred 
delegates from neighborhood, trade 
union and foreign-language branches. A 
resolution was adopted urging all SDF 
members active in the Liberal Party to 
work for the nomination of independent 
candidates and “for endorsement of other 
party candidates only under exceptional 
and extraordinary circumstances.” 

Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Alger- 
non Lee, Morris Waldman and Joseph 
Leventhal served as chairmen. The report 
of August Claessens’ indicated growth 
and progress during the past year. En- 
couraging reports were presented by 
Meyer Levenstein for the Youth Com- 
mittee; by Theodore Schapiro on Edu- 
cation, Organization and Propaganda; 
by Hattie K. Schwartz on work of the 
Women’s Committee; by Eli Rosenblatt 
on work among returned veterans. 

Two resolutions on the plight of Jew- 
ish displaced persons were referred to 
the city executive committee. 


YOUNG MEN 


veterans preferred, who have moral 
and physical courage, who would 
like to help bring freedom and dig- 
nity to oppressed and under-privi- 
leged people, who believe in honest 
democracy and in the fundamental 
goodness and worth of all the peo- 
ple, ate wanted to help organize 





farm laborers, tenant farmers an 
sharecroppers in the South. 

The wages are small. The oppo- 
sition is rich, politically influential, 
and frequently violent. 

Dilettantes and Communists need 
not apply. 

Interested persons should write 
full particulars to Captain Barney 
B. Taylor, Organization Director, 
National Farm Labor Union, Box 
443, Memphis |, Tenn, (NFLU is 
also known as the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union, ) 











of discussion between Brown and labor 
heads in Vienna. Brown, a former offi- 
cial of the International Association of 
Machinists, also held a labor post in the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 


HIRING DISCRIMINATION 
HITS WOMEN AND NEGROES 


Wasutncroy (LPA)—Women and 
non-white workers are obtaining and 
keeping fewer jobs, according to the 
U. S. Employment Service. 

“Many employers do not report 
changes in non-white employment,” the 
agency found, “but those who do fre- 
quently reveal either that more non- 
whites are being dropped because of low 
seniority or that fewer are being hired.” 
USES officials, however, admit that in 
uncounted cases racial discrimination 
has been the major factor in the dis- 
charging of Negroes or the refusal to 
hire them as new workers. 

Foundries, tire plants and refineries 
are screening out women and taking on 
men, said the report. 








| ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WORTH OF HOUSEHOLD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

ire Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
ince 18 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


walepeett of 90 cents for every $160 
hi of insurance is required. 
1s deposit is returnable whenever 

2 member withdraws. 


For further information 
apply to -he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booblet 1 62. 
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YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, ete. 








Clothing Shortage Due to Manufacturers 


@ The Textile Workers’ Union accused the people of the United States, as 
the textile manufacturers of a_ strike witnessed by the recent newspaper ac- 
against the public in a resolution passed counts of a meeting of the American 
at its recent convention in New York. Cotton Manufacturers Association in 


Pinehurst, N. C., when, according to 
the Charlotte, N. C., News, Dr. Claud- 
ius T. Murchison, president of the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, confessed that 


The resolution, which called for contin- 
uing OPA without crippling amendments, 
charged that: 





“Current textile shortages are im- textile manufacturers are naturally 
pending reconversion, promoting black withholding goods from the market; 
market operations, and encouraging waiting for higher prices. 
the diversion of textile fabrics to “Such an attitude on the part of 
luxury items. textile manufacturers clearly proves 

“In spite of the fact that consumers that these manufacturers are placing 
are unable to buy such essential items profit above public interest. 
as men’s shirts, infants’ wear, under- Sam Baron, Canadian director of the 
wear, and work clothes, production is TWUA, was elected a vice-president and 
constantly rising in all branches of the member of the national executive council. 
textile industry and there is an urgent —— 
need for these goods to be distributed A Subscription to 
immediately by the mills to the pro- THE NEW LEADER 
cessing industries. will facilitate the understanding of 

“It is obvious that a textile manu- the entangled problems of our time. 
facturers’ strike is in progress against $3.00 for 52 Issues 


Still a few copies left of the new, enlarged edition! 


AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: 
YESTERDAY — TODAY — TOMORROW 


@ The first edition of 10,000 copies has been exhausted by the heavy demand from 
cooperative organizations, consumers, persons who realize the present and potentia& 
importance of the cooperative movement for the American economy. 

@ The booklet is a record of the birth and growth of the cooperative movement. The 
author's approach is objective and his analysis constructively critical. His conviction 
is that the cooperative movement must not rely upon idealism but upon actual 
competitive success. 

@ The author is John Daniels, economist, writer, lecturer, and consultant. He is 
the author of COOPERATION: AN AMERICAN WAY, and many other articles and 
books. The reviewers are raving about the book as an original and constructive 
analysis of the coop movement. It is penetrating and brillant. Within the confines 
of a pamphlet it tells you what you should know about cooperatives. 

@ THE COOPERATOR says: “Casts new light on Cooperative origins.” @ Dr. James 
Drury, Professor of Marketing, N. Y. U.: “In a refreshingly critical manner he raises 
some questions which need to be discussed more openly.” @ Prof. J. K. Stern, Penn. 
State College: “A good job. The author is to be congratulated for having frankly 
ogg ry presented in such a short space an accurate picture of cooperatives 
n U.S.A. 





You Owe It to Yourself to Read JOHN DANIELS’ 


AMERICAN COOPERATIVES: 
YESTERDAY — TODAY — TOMORROW 


25 cegts a copy—in quantities of 500 or more, 10 cents 
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Henry Fruchter announces that - 


THE UNION SUMMER 
COLONY IS A SUCCESS! 


A few years ago a group of individuals bought a tract of 
land for the purpose of establishing a summer community for 
persons of modest means. 


Plan of the Union Summer Colony 


To establish a summer community where persons of small 
income may own their own piece of land and bungalow for 
the enjoyment of a rich family and cultural life amid con- 
genial surroundings. 


Location of Property 
The land, comprising about 100 acres, is situated 40 miles 
from New York, near Peekskill, on the Bronx River Parkway, 


in a most picturesque setting.‘ The property is one hour's ride 
from New York by train or automobile. 


Cost of Land 


The land is sub-divided into half-acre plots, each being 
equivalent to about eight city lots. The cost per half acre is 
$200, which can be paid off in installments of $10 per month. 


Cost of Bungélows 


This depends upon the taste and financial standing of each 
member. The government and banks are prepared to make 
long-term loans on such structures and a person can easily pay 
off the cost of his home on the installment plan. 

Qualifications of Members 


We prefer to invite to membership persons who are pro- 
gressive-minded and who are supporters of the trade union 
movement. We already have over 200 members, all co- 
operative-minded. While each member will own his own 
home and grounds, he will cooperate with other members in 
all future improvements, such as playgroundz, children’s 
camp, etc. 

For further information write io 
| HENRY FRUCHTER, Director, 7 East 15th Street. GR 3-3264 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 











-_ 

William Henry Chamberlin is now touring Europe for The New Leader. He will visit 

various European countries in which he was active for many years as correspondent 

of the Christian Science Monitor and other American newspapers. This is the first 
of a series of reports which Chamberlin will write for The New Leader. 


XY 





Impressions of Bournemouth 


OURNEMOUTH. The Labor Party has just 
B finished its first annual conference after the 
‘ sweeping electoral victory of last summer. 
Out of the days of intense and sometimes spirited 
discussion at Bournemouth, this foreign observer got 
the following impressions: 

First. the Labor Party is- firmly committed to a 
program of planned economy, ever widening social 
security measures, and ever extending nationalization, 

Second, the spirit of the conference, with more than 
a thousand delegates representing more than 3,000,000 
members of the Party (about 500,000 are individual 
members, the remainder belong to affiliated trade 
unions), is eminently free and democratic. There is 
no suggestion of irresistible pressure from above. 

Third. the Party, after being tested in office for 
almost a vear, is firmly united. There were disagree- 
ments on the floor and close votes, and there was an 
abundance of critical resolutions, although most of 
these were voted down or withdrawn. But there were 
no hard-and-fast lines of division that would seem 
to contain the germs of an imminent split. 

Fourth, the Conference accepted military conscrip- 
tion as a temporary necessity, but swallowed it like 
a dose of very bad medicine. 

Fifth, while the Conference gave Bevin a substan- 
tial vote of confidence by rejecting all the motions 
of censure directed against his foreign policy, the 
majority. of the delegates gave the impression ot 
being inadequately informed about the true charactes 
and aims of Soviet. totalitarianism. Leon Blum 
dropped a hint of warning when, addressing the 
Conference on behalf of the French Socialist Party, 
he mentioned the subservience of the Communists 
to Moscow as an obstacle to the creation of a united 
French working-class party. But it seemed unfor- 
tunate that some Polish, Yugoslav, Bulgarian, Ru- 
manian and German Social Democrats could not be 
there to tell what Soviet miitary occupation and in- 


fluence have meant in these countries. 


* - o 


Now for a litthe more detail on these points. 


1--None could mistake the strong rank-and-hile 


increasing socialization. And 


Prime Minister Attlee and the Minister of Mines, 


Emanuel Shinwell, announced precise plans for ex- 


spirit in favor of 


tending the program of nationalization. The Bank 
of England was the first enterprise which the Govern- 
ment took over. The nationalization of the coal mines 
is an accomplished fact, except for a few last 
formalities. 

The electrical industry, much of it already under 
public ownership, and inland transport, including 
railwavs. road services, canals, docks and harbors, 
are next on the list. Bills providing for the national- 
ization of the eas and iron and steel industries will 
be introduced in the autumn of 1947. It is estimated 
that about twenty percent of the nation’s industries 
will TY 


Labor Government which possesses a solid majority 


nationalized within the lifetime of the first 


in Parliament 

This profound revolution in terms of shifting from 
private to public ownership is being accomplished in 
tvpically British gradualist fashion, without’ mob 
violence and executions, without expropriation, with- 
out even as much violent public name-calling as a 
dispute over a less fundamental issue would arouse 
in the United States. 


to the owners of the nationalized properties. But 


Compensation is being paid 


with the extremely high level of personal income and 
inheritance taxes and the low interest yields, no very 
formidable rentier class seems likely to be created. 

The state-operated industries are managed not by 
routine Government departments, but by public 
boards. in which the members are supposed to be 
selected for technical competence. There has already 
been practical experimentation with this form of 
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management on a fairly large scale in such fields 
as electricity and local transport. The move toward 
this form of public ownership seems certain to go 
on according to schedule unless some economic crisis 
serious enough to divide the Labor Party or to destroy 
its majority in Parliament occurs. 

2—A feature of the Conference was complete free- 
dom of discussion. Every delegate spoke his or her 
mind without any inhibitions. There were especially 
lively debates on foreign affairs, on agriculture and 
on education. A motion of implied censure of the 
slowness of the Ministry of Agriculture in speeding 
up better housing and social conditions in the country 
istricts was passed, 


3—In the main, however, one got an im 
of satisfaction with the work of the Goverp 
of desire not to embarrass it. Not only Was 
munist affiliation voted down by more than. fee 
one (2,678,000 to 468,000), but the Conferensal 
a slightly smaller majority, decided that this nadia 
issue should never be raised again by adopt 
appropriate amendment to the Constitution,” r 
Morrison’s hard-hitting attack on the Commas 
whom he called “not only a political party, a 
conspiracy,” was in contrast with the somewh , 
fensive tone which Ernest Bevin adopted in defe 
his foreign policy against the charge of bej 
Russian. Bevin no doubt was also motivated: hy 
desire to say nothing that would injure the pre 
of the meeting of Foreign Ministers in Paris, 

1—Sentiment in the Labor Party has beep 
tionally strong against compulsory military 


However, after listening to several anti-cons 
speeches, the Conference accepted Arthur Green 
argument that inescapable political obligations mm 
a continuation of the draft essential. 

The atmosphere of the Conference was not a 
placent. Too many difficult problems, at homey 
abroad, remain to be solved to permit complaceg 
But one did carry away from Bournemouth a a 
of exhileration over the prospect of seeing Labor} 
prints carried into practice. And there was 
unity in the determination to combine over-all g 
nomic security with the maintenance of , 
perhaps the finest thing in the British political 
cultural heritage: the strong sense for political 
personal liberty. 








An Editorial— 
No Time for a Vacation 


IELD REPORTS from many parts of the country 
E::. a picture of political lethargy. This is easily 

explained. First we had four years of war. Then 
came a long year of frustration abroad and of con- 
fused and largely fruitless struggle at home. Having 
fought hard, worked long and found themselves still 
face to face with struggle and sacrifice, many citi- 
zeus——perhaps a majority—would like nothing better 
than a rest from either national or international crises. 
Vired eyes turn to the circulars of vacation spots, and 
many a patriot would like to struggle for a time 
with nothing more menacing than a trout or a tarpon. 


But this is the summer when no vacation from 
politics should be permitted. If there is to be any 
change for the better in Washington, it must find its 
origin in the activity of the electorate during the 
sweltering days from July to October. These days of 
primaries and preliminary maneuvers set the pattern 
for what will follow in November. Voters who allow 
the politicians to determine the strategy and pick the 
top personnel, will have small right to complain about 
the results of Operation Election Day. 

Now, more than ever, the success of the American 
Government depends upon the make-up of Congress. 
President Truman we shall have for two years more. 
We know both the goodness of his intentions and the 
unimpressive quality of his performance. His anti- 
labor brainstorm has driven his stock to its lowest 
point. Many of his supporters forgot his constructive 
efforts to get good legislation from a bad Congress. 


If the President’s program of constructive measures 
had been promptly passed, we would not now face 
the danger of run-away inflation, and our labor 
crisis would not have reached the combustion point. 
With a liberal Congress, Truman would have made 
a far better record. If the coming election throws 





control of legislation completely to the reactic 
his administration will go to pieces. 

The present Congress has made a record $9] 
that it would take a friendly critic to figure out 
it could have been much worse. During the past 
it has reached a new low in its treatment of the 
to prolong the life of OPA. What has finally @ 
out of the Senate-House conference is a bill so§ 
that it is debatable whether it would not bebe 
to end OPA entirely, and go back to free compé 
and the law of supply and demand. The meg 
has become a means of insuring profits rather 
of controlling living costs. We enter now 
period of accelerated inflation which has bem 
cially provided for and sanctioned by Congress. # 

In many ways Americans have been fo 
during the first year of this reconversion period, 
duction is advancing rapidly and unemploymer 
been less widespread than was anticipated. If aw 
balanced program of legislation had been pre 
by Congress, the prospects would be good for weal 
ing economic dislocations of the next few years 
as things stand, we are heading straight into 
cycle of boom and bust. 

If our headlong plunge toward a new depres 
is to be stopped, the brake must be applied by™ 
gressional leaders who have brains enough aml 
port enough to put through a program of const 
legislation. And the work necessary to elect ™@ 
lators equal to the task must be done during 
summer months. If for the coming two yea 
have a Congress as bad as the present one, te 
well for the present to our dreams of a 1 
program of production, plenty for all and a 
economic security. If we take a vacation from 
sponsibility now, we may expect a long perio 
employment in the not distant future—about 
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